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THIRD SERIES, No. III.—JULY, 1855. 


EARLY INSCRIBED STONES IN WALES. 


In Gough’s Camden we find under the head of the parish 
of Caerwys, Flintshire, a notice of an early inscribed 
stone, of which a fac-simile is given, and which is read, 
HIC IACIT MULIER BO....OBIIT. Now the 
blank in the latter part of the inscription, followed by the 
word “obiit,” which is so uncommon, (indeed, I may 
say, unknown elsewhere in these early inscriptions, ) made 
me anxious to learn something more definite respecting 
the stone, which, I understood, had been moved to the 
grounds at Downing, in the neighbouring parish of Whit- 
ford. By the kindness of one of our members, I am now 
in possession of a rubbing from this stone, which, with the 
assistance of the camera lucida has supplied the accom- 
panying engraving, and has enabled me to give the true 
reading of the inscription, which it is surprizing that 
Gough and his correspondents should have missed. There 
is no question that the proper reading is— 

HIC IACIT MVLI 

ERBONA NOBILI(S) 

In Gough’s figure the fifth letter of the upper line is 
formed into two V’s united {}, the tips crossing, and the 
angle of the lower letter reaching to the bottom of the 
line, making it appear like a conjoined A and U; the T 
is made to want the right hand side of the top bar, which 
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is, however, quite conspicuous in my rubbing, and no 
traces are represented of the NA N in the middle of the 
second line, although portions of each of these letters are 
quite distinct. The M in the upper line is of a form 
common in the earliest of our national manuscripts, 
though rare in lapidary inscriptions. (The reader may 
consult an article on the early forms of this letter in one 
of my former papers in the Archaologia Cambrensis.) 
The I at the end of the upper line, following the L, is 
extended below the line, as was very often the case in our 
early manuscripts, and some few instances of the same 
peculiarity are to be met with in early Welsh inscrip- 
tions ; and there appears to be the same irregularity in 
the last two letters of the lower line, probably intended 
to indicate a monogrammatic conjunction of LIS, there 
being no other separate indication of the terminal 8. 
With these peculiarities, the rest of the inscription consists 
of rude Roman capitals. As now deciphered, the inscrip- 
tion is one of the most touchingly simple memorials of 
the dead which I have ever met with,— 


HERE LIES A GOOD AND NOBLE WOMAN. 


Simple as are many of the inscriptions in the early 
Christian catacombs of Rome, none of them exceed the 
one before us in this respect. 


Nearly connected, at least by locality, with the stone 
bearing the “‘ Aimilinvs” inscription, noticed in the last 
Number, is a rude stone chair, called Cadair Brenhines, 
which used to stand about a mile south-west from the 
former, on the same moor, near a circular embankment, 
and on a small eminence, and which, even now, has been 

laced by its side, within Pool Park, in front of Lord 

agot’s mansion. It had been taken away by a tenant 
and used as a horse-block ; and when Lord Bagot had it 
removed to his park for safety, the tenant, with great 
simplicity, went and fetched from the moor another “ old 
stone’”’ as he termed it, to serve as a substitute. This 
second stone has all the appearance of a stone chair, the 
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same as the former, and it still stands by the side of the 
door at Cefn-du farm. 

This is evidently one of those rough memorials of the 
past which has its existence on the furthest verge of the 
regions of tradition; and the word Brenhines, ‘“ The 
Queen,” conveys the information by which our conjec- 
. tures have hitherto been aided. On the same range of 
moorland, and at a spot visited by the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association, in September, 1854, is an oblong 
embankment, on a lofty spot, commanding a widely 
spread view. This is called Llys Brenhines, ‘“ The 
Queen’s Palace ;” and, very possibly, the same tradition 
applies to the rock chair as well as to this inclosure, 
though the name of the Royal Personage remains con- 
cealed. 

No traces of tools have been observed on this chair. It 
is of the schistose rock of the country, and is faithfully 
represented in the accompanying wood cut. 


RN S 
Cadair Brenhines, Ruthin. 

It is very like the coronation chair of the O’Neils of 
Castlereagh, now preserved at Rathcarrick, county Sligo, 
(Dublin Penny Journal, i. 208,) and which originally 
stood on the hill of the O’Neils of Castlereagh, near Bel- 
fast. It is made of common whinstone, the seat lower 
than that of an ordinary chair, (a solid block,) and the 
back higher and narrower. Such chairs, or sometimes 
mere large stones, on which the impression of two feet 
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was sculptured, were placed on some elevated spot in 
every lordship or territory, and an allusion to them, as 
well as to the mode of electing the chiefs and tanists, 
occurs in the poet Spenser’s curious View of the State of 
Ireland, from which it appears that the chief, having 
been elected by the tribe, was placed upon a stone always 
reserved to. that purpose, and placed commonly upon a 
hill. Another stone chair in which the O’ Neils of Tyrone, 
the chief branch of the family were inaugurated, is marked 
on some of the old Irish maps as “the stone where they 
make the O’ Neils.” 

The memory of this ceremony is preserved in the stone 
coronation chair in Westminster Abbey, respecting the 
origin of which so much discussion has taken place. A 
similar chair, known as “The Druid’s Judgment-seat,” 
stands near the road leading from Killiney to Bray, by 
Shanklin (Dublin Penny Magazine, ii. 256). 

In Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 531, 
we find the following observations on “Saint’s Chairs :”— 

“On the shore below the cave of St. Molio, a circular well is 
pointed out as St. Molio’s bath, and a large block of sandstone, 
cut perfectly flat on the top, and surrounded with a series of 
artificial recesses, or seats, bears the name of the Saint’s chair. 
Such relics are by no means rare in Scotland. They appear to 
have been singularly characteristic of Celtic hagiology. The bath 
of St. Cuthbert was once a favourite resort in Strathsay ; that of 
St. Woloc exists in Strathdeveron ; and that of St. Fillan remains 
in the Strath of Perthshire, which still bears his name. St. 
Kentigern had once also his ‘bath,’ ‘ bed,’ and ‘ chair’ near the 
Molendinar Burn. The stone chair of St. Marnan is still at Aber- 
chirdar; that of St. Fillan was recently | mga at the mill of 
Killin; while another of these ——. eltic relics, placed at a 
commanding point, near Achtereachan, Glencoe, where a bend of 
the glen enables it to command both views, bears the name of 
Cathair Malvina, or the Chair of Malvina, one of Ossian’s 
heroines.” 

The reader may perhaps also recollect the picturesque 
“Chaise de Gargantua,” on a commanding point of rock 
over the Seine, near Rouen, not far from the interesting 
ruins of St. Georges at Bocherville. 


J. O. Westwoop. 
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MONA MEDIEVA. 
No. XVII. 
BEAUMARIS. 


Tuis town stands within the parish of Llandegfan, of 
which it forms a chapelry, and owes its origin to Edward 
I., who caused the town to be built at the same time that 
he erected its noble castle. It was intended to form a 
commercial emporium for this part of Wales, and it long 
enjoyed a notable degree of prosperity. To this, its 
situation, at the north-east extremity of the Menai Strait, 
with a wide and safe channel, and the protection of the 
English monarch, fully entitled it. 

The parish church of St. Mary was erected at the time 
the town was built, or soon after; and, like the town, or 
like, indeed, all the architectural and engineering opera- 
tions of that day, was planned with great regularity and 
harmony of design. It remains nearly the same in the 
general plan as at first, only a new chancel was built in 
the sixteenth century, and two porches have since been 
erected over doorways. ‘The interior, it is true, is sadly 
disfigured and blocked up by modern bad taste and 
worse judgment; but, on the whole, the architectural 
portions are very little disfigured, and this church may 
be considered as offering a good model of a parochial 
edifice of the end of the thirteenth, or commencement of 
the fourteenth, century. 

The church consists of a nave, with north and south 
aisles; a tower at the western end; and a chancel, with- 
out aisles, at the eastern. All the lower portions of the 
building, except the chancel, the two modern porches, a 
modern vestry, and some reparations in the upper stage 
of the tower, are of about the same date as the castle, for 
it was probably built during the years 1295-1305. 

The nave, which is 66 feet long, by 51 feet wide, in- 
ternally, including the aisles, consists of four bays; the 
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piers of the arches are hexagonal ; the arches are of two 
orders, under drip-stones ending in heads, with discon- 
tinuous imposts. These piers, with their arches, are, in 
general character, of a later period than the castle; but 
the mouldings are of that period ; and if they were erected 
later, the architect apparently followed the lines of an 
earlier date. Over each pier occurs a circular window, 
quatrefoiled ; and these form what may be called a clere- 
story. The roof is flat, and of a later period, probably of 
the same date as that of the chancel. In the aisles, north 
and south, are three side windows, of two lights, the 
tracery of which is observed in the parish church of Llan- 
beblig, at Caernarvon, and nowhere else in Wales, but 
the original of which may be found in one of the great 
southern windows at Canterbury, where it forms an admi- 
rable and a striking feature. (See plate.) The eastern 
windows of each aisle are perpendicular insertions of four 
lights each. Beneath that in the northern aisle, was, as 
is said, the chapel of St. Nicholas; and beneath that in the 
southern, the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. The chancel 
arch is of two orders, with a drip of good Early Decorated 
character. The heads terminating this drip are of such 
good design and execution, with so much character about 
oii that they have been engraved in the accompanying 
ate. 

; All the area of the nave and aisles is obstructed and 
disfigured with an unsightly assemblage of pews and 
galleries, spoiling the architectural effect of what is, in 
reality, a beautiful composition, and taking away from 
the means of accommodation, which they were errone- 
ously supposed to promote. It is to be hoped that good 
sense and correct taste will ultimately free the interior of 
the nave from all these modern incumbrances, and re- 
store it to its pristine beauty. 

The pavement is composed of funeral slabs, but no 
monument of medieval date has yet been perceived 
among them; though the removal of the pews may 
possibly bring some to light. 
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The tower is of three stages; and in the middle one 
occurs a small fireplace of excellent, but simple, design, 
which will be found engraved in the annexed plate. The 
upper stage requires taking down, and rebuilding in its 
original style, that of the nave. 

he chancel has a large and Late Perpendicular win- 
dow, of five lights, with subdivided continuous tracery in 
the head, and originally had three windows, each of three 
lights, on the north and south sides. It is fitted with 
stalls of the fifteenth century, said by local tradition to 
have been brought hither from the Friary of Llanfaes, at 
the time of the Dissolution; but there is no certain 
authority for this supposition. The Miserere seats con- 
tain a valuable series of figures in rustic habiliments, and 
some with implements, of the period. The bench ends 
and poppy heads are much mutilated; and the whole 
of the stall work (there are no canopies) is evidently not 
in its original position, being thrust down too much 
under the chancel arch, towards the nave. 

In the centre of the chancel formerly stood an altar- 
tomb, of white alabaster, with recumbent figures of a 
knight and lady, said to have been brought from Llanfaes. 
It was become so much injured by the bad conduct of 
persons frequenting the church, through the carelessness 
of the parochial authorites, that it was thought best to 
remove it to the vestry, where it is now comparativel 
safe from further degradation. It is of the fifteenth 
century, the earlier portion, and of admirable execution ; 
but no armorial bearings nor inscriptions remain, to show 
in memory of whom it was erected, except what appears 
to be a lion’s head as the crest of the knight’s helm, so 
much mutilated as to be hardly recognizable. Imbedded 
in the wall, on the south side of the altar, is an incised 
slab, once, perhaps, forming a table-tomb, commemora- 
ting five knights and gentlemen of the sixteenth century, 
who were connected with the government of the Lords- 
Deputy of Ireland; and in the northern wall, is imbedded 
a small brass, commemorative of the earliest member of 
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the Bulkeley family, who established himself, and rose to 
eminence, in Anglesey. Several other tombs and slabs 
of late date are affixed to the chancel walls, or placed 
within it; among them, one for the late Baron Bulkeley, 
of Baron Hill, and another, a kneeling figure, of the size 
of life, to commemorate the late Lady Bulkeley, first 
wife of the present head of the family. 

The chancel is in a very bad state of repair, and 
requires to be almost entirely rebuilt; for the original 
work does not seem to have been good; whereas the nave, 
which is two centuries earlier, is sound in all the parts of 
its masonry; but then it was most probably erected by 
the skilled builders who constructed the castle. 


H. L. J. 
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TREAGO, AND THE LARGE TUMULUS AT 
ST. WEONARD'S. 


On the old coach road from Hereford to Monmouth, 
rather more than ten miles from the former place, and 
about seven from the latter, stands the little village of 
St. Weonard’s, a saint who is, I believe, unknown to the 
calendar, though we gather from Leland that he was a 
hermit, who had sought retirement in this spot, and that 
he was figured in the painted glass which then adorned 
the window of the church. In a document, preserved in 
the Liber Landavensis, relating to the territory of Ergyng, 
or Archenfield, in which St. Weonard’s is situated, it is 
called Llan-sant-Gwainerth, St. Gwainerth’s Church. 
The village is situated on the top of a hill, amid a rich 
and varied country, and the tower of the church is a 
bold object, from whatever side we approach it. To the 
south-west, another hill of about the same elevation, at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, incloses a valley, 
which is partly occupied by the park and mansion of 
Treago, the seat of Peter Rickards Mynors, Esq. 

Treago, which stands on the lower part of the slope of 
the hill opposite that which is crowned by St. Weonard’s, 
is a house of great antiquity, probably of the thirteenth 
century, and presents an example of the old fortified man- 
sion, resembling no other, with which I am acquainted, 
in this country. It forms a square, with a small tower 
or tourelle at each corner. The south and north sides of 
the house are fifty-four feet between the tourelles, and 
the east and west fifty-three feet and a half. The southern 
tower was larger and loftier than the others, and its wall 
was extremely massive. It had a stone staircase, in a 
sort of narrow buttress tower. The upper part of this 
tower was taken down a century ago, by Charles Morgan, 
Esq., who married the widow of Robert Minors, Esq., 
and came to reside at Treago, and who built in its place a 
rather unsightly addition, in the shape of a large circular 
smoking room, which now serves as a bedroom. The 
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upper part of this staircase was formed of solid logs of 
wood, and part of it still remains. The ground-floor of 
this corner of the building appears to have been occupied 
by the offices connected with the kitchen, the remains 
of which are still very interesting. The site of the oven 
is marked outwardly by a bulge in the wall, between the 
staircase turret and the present entrance to the house, 
which seems to have been originally a door communicating 
from these domestic offices with the outward court. The 
old hall formed the northern side of the house, now turned 
into a kitchen, and was open to the roof, which is of 
very early character, and still perfect, though a bedroom 
has been inserted between it and the hall. Its timbers 
and arches bear a close resemblance to those in West- 
minster Hall. The old kitchen, with its two enormous 
fire-places, is now divided into two rooms. It adjoined 
and opened into the inner court, and communicated 
through the court with the old hall. Each of the corner 
tourelles had eyelet holes; and there were on the outside 
of the house two rows of small windows, each about one 
foot wide, by a foot and a half high, with strong cross- 
bars of iron. There was one three-light window, high 
up in the south-east face of the building ; and the eastern 
tower, which perhaps contained the ladies’ ‘“‘ chamber,” 
had also three windows of stone, one of three lights and 
two of two lights, which were, like the others, strongly 
barred. The western and northern tourelles had three 
rows of eyelets, with projecting stones internally, as 
though to support persons who might discharge arrows, 
or other small missiles, at the assailants, in case of an 
assault. This side of the house, commanded by the slope 
of the hill, was, of course, more exposed than the others. 
The entrance porch, in the middle of the north-east 
side, is supposed to have been added about the time of 
Henry VIII.; it is built against, and not let into, the old 
wall of the house, and a door with a new Tudor arch was 
made in the wall as an entrance into the old hall, which 
communicated with the internal court. The dimensions 
of this court were 25 feet, 5 inches, by 25 feet, 9 inches. 
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There were four doors from this internal court into the 
house, all very small and low, not more than two : 
feet wide, with angular heads, resembling the dia- (x. 
gram in the margin. It is worthy of remark that 

this form of door is found at Goodrich Castle, and perhaps 
it may be traced on other buildings in this part of the 
border. It may be remarked, also, that there are three 
different masons’ marks, found severally repeated on all 
the facing stones of the building, the surface of which has 
not been destroyed,—a key, a plane, and a square,—which 
would seem to imply that there were three master-masons 
employed inits erection. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain whether these marks are found in other buildings in 
this part of the country. There were two rows of windows, 
of larger dimensions than the external windows, and curi- 
ously carved in oak, looking into the interior court, from 
the rooms above and below. ‘This court contained a good 
and deep well, sunk through the rock on which the house 
is built, which still supplies a pump. In the interior of 
the house there are remains of secret rooms and hiding 
places, which, in the unsettled times in which such 
fortified edifices were built, were necessary for concealing 
property of value and persons, during short periods of 
unexpected and unavoidable occupation by an enemy. 
The rooms were low and small, and naturally rather dark. 
The principal fire-places were very large, about twelve 
feet wide, within a round arch, with a strong pointed 
one above. The external walls of the house are very 
massive, that on the south-east side being still seven feet 
thick ; nevertheless it stood within an inclosure, or ex- 
ternal court, surrounded by strong massive walls, which 
were taken down about seventy years ago, and there are 
reasons for believing that it was further protected on the 
east by a wet moat. 

Such was Treago but a few years ago, when it had 
undergone very little change from its original appearance. 
It had then been partly occupied for many years as a farm- 
house, and was surrounded with the ordinary buildings of 
a farm-yard. About ten years ago Mr. Mynors deter- 
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mined on leaving his seat at Evancoyd, in Radnorshire, 
to reside here, and the house of Treago, the place of his 
birth, underwent the necessary repairs and alterations to 
fit it for a modern residence, which, unfortunately for its 
archeological character, were unavoidably great. The 
interior court was necessarily sacrificed, and all that re- 
mains is a small yard. Externally, the alterations were 
less considerable, consisting chiefly in the insertion of 
substantial windows with stone mullions, and the general 
outline of the building has not been changed. The old 
entrance on the south-east side of the house has been 
formed into a modern principal entrance, and a handsome 
terrace has been raised on this side, to form an appro- 
priate approach to it. Fortunately, the outward appear- 
ance of the house, before these alterations were made, 
has been preserved in a drawing by Mrs. Mynors, from 
which I am permitted to give the first of the accompany- 
ing cuts. ‘The second cut represents the same portion 
of the house as it appears at present. 

Treago has experienced a fortune of which few houses 
in this country, of anything like similar antiquity, can 
boast, that of having remained continuously in the pos- 
session of the same family since it was built. According 
to that document, of worse than doubtful authenticity, 
the Roll of Battle Abbey, the head of the English family 
of Mynors was a Norman, who came over with the Con- 
queror, and fought at Hastings. The name, however, 
expressed in Latin by De Mineriis, is rather suspicious, 
when we consider its proximity to the Forest of Dean, 
for mineria, minerium, and minera, were the medieval 
Latin words for a mine. ‘Treago appears to have been 
the original seat of the family of Mynors, though it, or 
branches of it, had possessions, at an early period, at 
Burghill, in Herefordshire, and at Westbury, in Glou- 
cestershire; and also, at a more recent period, at Duffield, 
in Derbyshire, this latter by grant from Henry VIII. 
The earliest deeds now at Treago refer to the lands at 
Burghill and Westbury. We find in one deed Henry de 
Miners granting certain lands in Burghill to Roger fitz 
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Eilaf, the brother of Roger, Dean of Stratton. In another 
deed, Henry de Stratton restores these lands to William 
de Myners. We learn from a third deed of confirmation 
by Isabella de Longchamp, that William de Mynors was 
the grandson of Henry de Miners, Richard de Miners, 
son of the former, and father of the latter, having inter- 
vened. As Richard de Miners passed over to his son 
William, in the year 1226, the lands he had received in 
Burghill from his father, Henry de Miners, we have thus 
three generations of the family, which must have com- 
menced as early as the middle of the twelfth century.’ 


1 The four of these ancient deeds which follow are interesting on 
several accounts. We see in them, at this early period, the growing 
jealousy in the lords of the soil of the grasping temper of the monastic 
orders :-— 

qi 


Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Henricus de Mineriis dedi et 
concessi Rogero filio Eilaf’, fratri Roberti decani de Stratone, pro 
homagio suo et servitio, decem et octo acras terre in manerio meo de 
Burghulle, et quoddam mesuagi.. ... . in eodem manerio, quod 
Willelmus de la Lamese aliquando tenuit, tenendum de me et he....s 
meis, sibi et heredibus suis, libere et quiete et honorifice, reddendo inde 
mihi et heredibus meis, ille ct heredes sui, annuatim unum bisantum 
ad festum sancti Michaelis, pro omni servitio et exactione quod ad me 
vel heredibus meis pertineat vel pertinere possit, salvo tamen servitio 
regali. Et si forte contigerit quod predictus Rogerus de legitima 
uxore sua sine herede obierit, statuet quemcunque voluerit heredem, 
excepto in religionem. Has vero prenominatas acras, cum mesuagio 
et pertinentiis suis, ego predictus Henricus et heredes mei contra 
omnes homines et feminas predicto Rogero vel cuicunque assignaverit 
warantizabimus. Pro hac autem donatione et concessu et waran- 
tatione dedit mihi predictus Rogerus quinque marcas argenti. Et 
quia vol.......... ratum... convulsum permaneat, presenti 
scripto et sigilli mei attestatione confirmo. His t Thom’ 
de Maurdem, Reg’ de Tulintune, Henr’ filio Rog. (?), Henr’ filio 
Wim’. Rob’ vicario, Will’ de Heliun, Ric’ de Mineriis, et multis aliis. 

2. 

Sciant presentes et futuri aa ego Henricus de Stretone relaxavi 
et quietum clamavi, pro me et heredibus meis vel assignatis meis im- 
perpetuum, Willelmo de Myners et heredibus suis vel assignatis suis 
totum jus meum et clamium quod habui vel aliquo jure habere potui, 
in uno mesuagio et in decem et octo acris terre cum omnibus suis 
utrique pertinentiis in manerio de Borhulle, pro quindecem marcas 
| mihi numeraverit pre manibus. Quod mesuagium et quas acras 

enricus de Myners dedit et incartavit Rogero filio Eliaph fratri 
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Whether these were Mynors of Treago is not quite clear, 
though I am rather inclined to think that they were so,— 
at a later period we know that the Burghill estates were 
in a branch of the family. Not long after the date of 


Roberti decani de Stretone, habend’ et tenend’ sibi et heredibus suis 
vel assignatis suis, libere, integre, bene, et in pace, quibuscunque et 

uandocunque dictum messuagium et dictas acras cum suis pertinentiis 

are, vendere, legare, vel assignare voluerit, preterquam domui re- 
ligionis, secundum tenorem carte quam Henricus de Myners confecit 
predicto Rogero filio Eliaph. Et quia volo quod hec mea relaxatio 
et quieta clamatio predicto Willelmo et heredibus suis vel assignatis 
suis rata et stabilis imperpetuum permancat, huic scripto sigillum 
meum apposui. Hiis testibus, domino Gilberto Talehot, Willelmo 
Torel, Nicholao de Wormel’, Roberto de Brunechope, Nicholao de 
Hulle, Henrico Wymund, Gilberto de Broy, et aliis. 

3 


Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Isabella de Longocampo 
inspexi et audivi cartam quam Ricardus de Myneriis filius Henrici 
de Myneriis tecit Willelmo filio suo de duabus virgatis terre cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis in Burhhulle et in Westbur’, in hiis verbis: 
Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Ricardus de Myneriis, filius 
Henrici de Myner’, dedi et concessi, et hac presenti carta mea con- 
firmavi, Willelmo filio meo, pro servitio suo, duas virgatas terre, cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis, quas Henricus de Myneriis, pater meus, 
dedit michi pro servitio meo, videlicet unam virgatam terre quam 
Arnaldus de la Mora et Willelmus de la Lamputte aliquando tenuerunt 
in manerio de Burhulle, et aliam virgatam terre quam Eynulf’? Kyng 
et Ricardus Longus tenuerunt in manerio de Westburi, tenendas ct 
habendas sibi et heredibus suis, vel suis assignatis, in feodo et here- 
ditate, libere et quiecte ab omni servitio, reddendo inde annuatim 
heredibus Henrici de Myneriis quedam paria calcarium deauratorum 
ad pascham, sicut ego facere consuevi, pro omni servitio, exactione, 
et demanda, que de terra exeunt vel exire possunt. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. Hiis testibus, 
Ric’ de Westbur’, Willelmo de Abbenhale, Rad’ de Reddlee, Willelmo 
de Helion et Willelmo filio suo, Rad’ Thorel, Waltero de Wormesle, 
Waltero Koldecoc, Henrico filio Wimund’. Actum fuit anno gratie 
m°. cc®, xx° vi°. Et ego Isabele concessi et confirmavi totas predictas 
duas virgatas terre, cum omnibus pertinentiis, habend’ et tenend’ 
eidem Willelmo de Myneriis et heredibus suis, vel suis assignatis, de 
heredibus predicti Henrici de Myneriis vel assignatorum suorum, sine 
omnibus calumpniis, clamiis, vexationibus, et impedimentis, mei et he- 
redum meorum, imperpetuum. Quod ego Isabela, in propria viduitate 
mea et in libera potestate mea, recepi homagium dicti Willelmi de 
Myneriis, quod quid volo, ut hec mea concessio et confirmatio rata 
et stabilis permaneat, hoc presens scriptum sigilli mei impressione 
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the transaction between Richard de Mynors and his son 
William de Mynors, though sufficient to have allowed a 
son or a grandson of the latter to come into the estates 
and influence of the family, John de Miners, of Treago, 
was appointed by Edward II. keeper of the castle of St. 
Briavel and of the Forest of Dean. From this John, the 
family of Mynors, of Treago, is traced in direct descent 
from father to son, to Robert Mynors, Esq., who died in 
1765, without direct heir. The estates and representation 
of the family then passed to Peter Rickards, Esq., who 
was the descendant of Robert Mynors, Esq., of ‘Treago 
(b. 1616, d. 1672), by his daughter Theodosia, and who 
assumed the name of Mynors. The present representative 
of the family is his son. As might be supposed of a 
family of wealth and influence, seated so long in one 
place, that of Mynors became in the course of ages allied 
with nearly all the great border families, and its quarter- 
ings are unusually numerous. Among these the most 
illustrious was that of Baskerville, of which the present 


possessor of Treago is now the representative. 
The church of St. Weonard’s is a rather late building, 


confirmavi. Hiis testibus, Ric’ de Westbur’, Willelmo de Abben- 
hale, Rad’ de Redlee, Willelmo de Helion, et Willelmo filio suo, 
Rad’ Thorel, Waltero de Wormesl’, Waltero Koldecoc, Henr’ filio 
Wymund’, et multis aliis. 

4. 

A touz yceux que cest lettre =? ou orrount. Elisabethe de 
Pennebrugge, dame de Burghulle, salutz en Dieu. Sachez moy 
avoire doné et graunté 4 Johan de Bradewardyn la garde et les plites 
de totes les teres et tenementz que sount apelés warres tenementz oue 
les apurtenaunces, les quels tenementz sount en ma meyn par resoun 
del nounage de Thomas filz et heyr 4 Roger le Myners, a avoyre et 
tenyre les avaunditz teres et tenementz oue les appurtenaunces a dite 
Johan de Bradewardyn ou & ses atourneys taunge l’avaundit Thomas 
seit de pleyne age, rendaunt & moy et a mes heyrs, ou & mes atourneys, 
les rentes et les services que sur les dites teres et tenementz sount dues, 
duraunt le terme susdit. Et jeo l’avaundit Elisabete et mes heyrs totes 
l’'avaundites teres et tenementz oue lour apurtenaunces a dit Johan et 
ses heyrs, ou ces atournés, duraunt le terme susdite encountre toutes 
gentz garantyroms. En tesmoygnment de —_ chose a cest presentez 
Jay mys moun seal. Doné 4 Burghulle, le premere jour de Fevere 
du rr. Edward tierce puys le conquest trentisme seoptime. 
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possessing no very remarkable architectural feature. Ina 
portion of it, called Mynors’ Chapel, there are inscriptions 
and other monuments to various members of the family 
at Treago. But at ashort distance from the church, and, 
indeed, almost adjoining the church-yard, stands one of 
those immense artificial mounds, known here generally 
by the name of “tumps,” which are found in various 
places along the border of Wales. The circumstance, 
occurring so often, of the proximity of these mounds to 
the parish church,” leads to the inference that the mounds 
themselves were originally regarded with superstitious 
reverence, and that the earlier preachers of the Gospel in 
these parts resolved on taking advantage of the worship 
already paid at the spot, by the erection of a church. 


Yemmcuyp ——_l¥ 
: anne 5 


| 





The mound at St. Weonard’s is of very large dimensions, 


* Among the great tumuli thus adjacent to the churches, may be 
mentioned, in this immediate neighbourhood, one at King’s Capel, 
and another at Thruxton. There was one formerly at Wormelow, 
and the place is still called Wormelow Tump. There is a very 
large tumulus of this kind near the church at Aston, on the northern 
border of Herefordshire ; and, in the twelfth century, one stood in the 
church-yard at Ludlow.—(See my History of Ludlow and the 
Border, p. 14.) 
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for its diameter at the base is, as near as I could roughly 
measure and calculate it, about a hundred and thirty feet, 
and its elevation from the ground about, or somewhat 
more than, twenty. The summit forms a circular plat- 
form, of about seventy-six feet in diameter, levelled in 
such a manner that my first impression was that the 
tumulus had been truncated. The edge of this circular 
platform is planted round with large fir and other trees, 
among which is a decayed yew tree, of very considerable 
antiquity, and a tall poplar stood exactly in the centre. 
I am informed that, until recently, the platform on the 
mound was the usual scene of village fétes, that it was 
the spot chosen especially for morris-dancing, a custom 
which prevailed very extensively in Herefordshire, and 
that the poplar in the middle was used as the village 
maypole. Nor could a spot have been chosen more 
attractive for such purposes; for, placed itself on a bold 
isolated eminence, the height of the mound gives to its 
summit a commanding prospect of a most extraordinary 
kind, extending in a vast panorama round the whole 
circuit of the horizon. Beginning with the west, we have 
first the bold mountain of the Graig, in Monmouthshire ; 
after which follow in succession the hills of Garway and 
Orcop, that of Bagwy-Lydiatt, and the one known as the 
Saddlebow; to the north, the wooded summit of Acon- 
bury intercepts our view towards Hereford; while further 
eastward rise the hills of Marcle and Stoke Edith, and 
behind them, in greater elevation, the distant Malverns ; 
then, in a still more easterly direction, come Mayhill, in 
Gloucestershire, Penyard and the heights of the Forest of 
Dean, among which the village of Ruardean, and other 
well-known spots, are distinctly visible; these are fol- 
lowed, as we turn to the south, by the hills on the 
Wye, among which we trace Goodrich, Coppet-hill, the 
Dowards, &c.; and finally, the nearer hill of Llanclowdy, 
cuts off our prospect in the direction of Monmouth. 

The purposes of these mounds have been the subject 
of different opinions, though the careful antiquary never 
doubted their being sepulchral monuments. Mr. Mynors 
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had resolved, a few years ago, to open the mound at 
Treago, and decide this question, and it was finally ar- 
ranged that I should pay a visit to Treago, in the Easter 
week of the present year, to assist in carrying this design 
into effect. Curiously enough, the popular belief of the 
neighbourhood is generally in favour of the sepulchral 
character of these mounds, and at St. Weonard’s it had 
been the tradition of some that the hermit himself was 
buried there, and of others that some great chieftain had 
been interred in this “tump,” and that he lies in a 
coffin of solid gold. This latter was the most difficult 
to deal with, for it led to the apprehension that when 
we approached the centre, the eagerness of the country 
people to secure the treasure, might lead to the wanton 
destruction of the deposit, during the night, and before 
we should have time to examine it. 

The mound appears not to have been raised originally 
on perfectly level ground, as those who elevated it seem 
to have taken advantage of the natural rock which crops 
out on the south-west side, and was made to serve as a 
support. The earth of which it is composed is the dry 
sandy soil of the neighbourhood. The south-eastern 
side of the mound was the most open to approach, and, 
as it offered less incumbrance from trees, and greater 
facility of disposing of the earth to be carried out, it was 
determined to begin the excavation there. Accordingly, 
on the morning of Tuesday, the 10th of April, the men 
began their work at this spot, with a cutting from eight 
to nine feet wide. My first notion was to run a tunnel 
towards the centre, but it soon appeared that the men 
were not accustomed to this kind of work, and it was 
found that we should get on more rapidly by continuing 
the cutting, although rather deep, and this was done 
in the direction marked aa in the above plan. The 
manner in which this cutting was carried on, and the 
general outward appearance of the mound, are shown in 
the accompanying sketch. At about six feet above the 
level of the base of the tumulus, there was an evident 
difference in the character of the soil, and the appear- 
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ances were strongly in favour of the belief that this was 
the original surface of the ground, which must in that 
case have been very uneven. Acting on this belief, we 
took this as the level of our cutting, which was exactly 
fourteen feet deep from the top of the mound. On 
Thursday afternoon, when the workmen had arrived 
within about fifteen feet from the centre of the mound, 
they came upon what appeared to be the base of a heap 
of large flat stones (the sandstone of the spot, which 
breaks up into this form), rudely built up one over the 
other, and so completely free of earth within, that we 
could thrust our arms in between them. My first im- 
pression was that we had come upon a cairn, occupying 
the interior of the tumulus, and I thought it advisable to 
clear away the earth from above, before removing the 
stones. ‘This operation occupied the whole of the day on 
Friday. We found that, instead of being the base of a 
large cairn, the stones formed a small mound, and then 
sunk again, but we found also a layer of these large stones 
along the level of our cutting, until, near the centre, they 
began to rise again, and evidently reached a somewhat 
greater elevation than before. It was now thought ad- 
visable to carry the cutting to a little distance beyond the 
centre, and the poplar tree was sacrificed. It was not 
till Saturday night that this operation was nearly com- 
pleted, leaving uncovered a great part of the heap of 
stones in the centre, which presented the appearance of 
the exterior of a rude vault. On Monday, the 16th, the 
stones in the centre were cleared away, and within them 
appeared a mass of much finer mould than that of the 
rest of the mound. This mould also was cleared away to 
the level of the cutting, but as yet no indications of a 
sepulchral interment presented themselves, although the 
workmen were still of opinion that we were on the ori- 
ginal hard surface of the ground. But of the accuracy 
of this opinion I now became very doubtful, and on the 
following morning I directed the men to sink a pit on the 
spot which had been covered by the vault of stones. 
They had not proceeded far before they came to a mass 
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of ashes, mixed with pieces of charcoal and fragments of 
burnt human bones, which was found to be about a foot 
and a half thick, and was apparently about nine or ten 
feet in diameter. A piece of the thigh bone, part of the 
bone of the pelvis, and a fragment of the shoulder blade, 
were picked up here; and it appeared evident that the 
whole of the ashes of the funeral pile had been placed on 
the ground at this spot, and that a small mound of fine 
earth had been raised over them, upon which had been 
built a rude roof or vault of large rough stones. No 
traces of urns, or of any other manufactured article, were 
met with. Having been thus successful in discovering 
the central deposit, our attention was now turned to the 
first mound of stones, and it was determined to clear 
those away, and dig below our level there also; and the 
result was the discovery of another interment of ashes, 
also mixed with human bones in a half burnt state. 
This last operation was performed on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 18th of April; after which the excavations 
were for the present discontinued. 


The accompanying diagram, giving a section of the 
mound in the direction of our cutting (which is shown in 
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the shaded part), will give the best notion of the position 
of the two deposits at e and f, which represent the two 
pits dug through the ashes (represented by the black lines), 
to a small depth below. One of the most interesting cir- 
cumstances connected with the cutting itself was that of 
the regular discolorations visible on the surface, arising of 
course from the employment of different kinds of material, 
and displaying in a most remarkable manner the mode in 
which the mound was raised. These are carefully figured 
on the accompanying section. As I have already stated, 
the mass of the mound consists of a uniform light-coloured 
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sand; but from the point (7) near where we first fell in 
with the stones, a narrow arched stripe occurs of ‘a much 
darker mould, as represented in the cut. Beyond this two 
or three other bands of a similar description, but thinner, 
and of lighter coloured soil, and therefore less strongly 
marked, follow each other, until, at g, we come upon a 
narrow band of small stones, also represented in the cut, 
and at A, near the summit of the mound, there is another 
bed of similar stones. It is evident, therefore, that when the 
small mounds roofed with stones had been raised over the 
deposits of ashes, a circular embankment was next formed 
round the whole, and from this embankment the work- 
men filled up the interior inwards towards the centre. 
When they began filling in, they appear to have fallen in 
with some darker mould, which has formed the band at 2, 
and this dark band probably defines very nearly the out- 
line of the first embankment. The lighter shaded bands 
show the successive fillings in towards the centre, until at 
last the workmen made use of a quantity of stones and 
rubble, taken perhaps from the quarry which furnished 
the large stones of the interior vaults. ‘This bed of stones 
forms a kind of basin in the middle of the mound. They 
then went on filling again with the sand, till the work was 
nearly finished, when they returned to the stony material 
again, which appears at h. The length of our cutting from 
c to d was, as near as I could measure it with accuracy, 64 
feet 6 inches, and that of the surface, from a to b, was 46 
feet 5 inches; as I have stated before, the height of the 
cutting was 14 feet. The distance from a to & was 29 
feet 7 inches, making therefore the diameter of the plat- 
form on the top of the mound, in the direction of our 
cutting, exactly 76 feet. This I found to be rather the 
longest diameter, for the circle had not been quite a per- 
fect one, though very nearly so. 

The result of this excavation has been so far satisfactory, 
that it has shown, beyond a doubt, that the mound at St. 
Weonard’s is a sepulchral monument; but, unfortunately, 
nothing was met with, calculated to throw any light on 
the period to which it belongs, so that at present it is left 
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among that class of works, which, as they are evidently 
not more modern than the Roman period, and have no 
decidedly Roman character, have been set down indis- 
criminately as British. One fragment of pottery turned 
up, which, I was assured, was found in the heart of the 
mound, which bears considerable resemblance to the 
coarse hard-baked earthenware of some of the Roman 
cinerary urns, but still, as it is just of that character that 
it is very difficult to decide its antiquity per se, 1am by 
no means so convinced that it may not have fallen among 
the earth from the surface, to venture to form an opinion 
upon it. It appears certain, however, that Roman coins 
have been dug up in the adjacent church-yard, which are 
now in the possession of Mr. Mynors, but having been 
accidentally mixed among a considerable collection of 
Roman coins, he is no longer able to identify them, or 
to ascertain to what emperors they belonged. I am 
inclined to suspect that this old road from Monmouth 
to Hereford, which is remarkable for its straightness, 
and which runs over hills that would now be avoided, 
was originally a Roman road from Blestium to Magna; 
and I shall not be at all surprized to hear some day 
of the discovery of traces of Roman occupation in the 
neighbourhood of St. Weonard’s. We have reason to 
be grateful to Mr. Mynors for having undertaken an 
excavation, which has at least set at rest the question of 
the sepulchral character of the mound ; and we may still 
hope that further researches may bring to light an urn, 
or some other object, which will throw light upon its 
date. As we have already found two deposits (the 
central one was perhaps the principal interment), and it 
is hardly likely that in the first cutting we should have 
fallen exactly upon the only secondary interment in the 
mound, it is possible that discoveries of an interesting 
character still remain to be made. 
Tuomas Wricut. 
May, 1855. 
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LIST OF EARLY BRITISH REMAINS IN WALES. 
No. V. 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, SOUTH OF THE SEIONT. 
I.—Camps AnD CastTLEs. 


Caer Carreg-y-fran,—Fortified camp, above Cwm y 
Glo, one mile north-west from the lower end of Llyn 
Padarn, between Caernarvon and Llanberis. 

Dinas,—On a spur of Moel Eilio, one mile west-by- 
south from the Dolbadarn Inn, at the foot of Snowdon. 

Dinas,—On the spur of the hill, one mile south-south- 
west from Castell Dolwyddelan. 

Dinas Emrys,— Fortified post on a rock, near the south- 
west end of Llyn y Ddinas (so called from it), two miles 
north-east from Beddgelert, on the road to Capel Curig. 
This has been described by Pennant. 

Castell,—On a spur of Snowdon, half way between 
Llyn y Ddinas and Llyn Gwynant. 

Dinas,— A fortified eminence (traces hardly perceptible), 
immediately above the village of Beddgelert, to the north. 

Castell Cidwm,—Fortified post on a spur of Mynydd 
Mawr, above Llyn Cwellyn; the Roman road passed 
immediately beneath it. It is mentioned by Pennant, and 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, First Series. 

Pen-y-Gaer,— Eminence, so called, on the mountain, 
one mile south-west from Pont Aberglaslyn. 

Dinas Dinorthyn,—Three miles from Caernarvon, close 
by the road side towards the west. 

G'ad-lys,—Small fortified eminence, four miles south 
from Caernarvon, about a quarter of a mile east from the 
turnpike road to Clynnog. 

Yr hen castell,—Small fortified mound, four and a half 
miles south from Caernarvon, just where the road crosses 
the river Carrog. 

Dinas-prif,—Oblong camp half way between Llan- 
dwrog and Llanwnda. 

Cae-fridd,—Small fortified mound, five miles south 
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from Caernarvon, near the river Carrog. Described in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, First Series. 

Dinas Dinlle,—Strongly fortified camp on the coast, 
five miles south-south-west from Caernarvon. Described 
and engraved in Archeologia Cambrensis, i. First Series. 

Gaerwen,—Summit of mountain, so called, two miles 
east-south-east from Llanwnda, near Rhos Tryfan. 

Craig-y-ddinas,—Fortified eminence, one and a half 
miles west-by-south from Llanllyfni. 

Caer-Engan,—Fortified post, half a mile north-east 
from Llanllyfni. 

Castell,—-Fortified eminence, on the mountain side, 
three quarters of a mile north-by-east from Dolbenmaen. 

Tre ’r Ceiri,—Great fortified post, on the south-east 
peak of the Eifl mountain, above Llanelhaiarn. Visited 
by the Cambrian Archeological Association, in 1848. 

Castell,—On the mountain, to the north of Nant 
Gwrtheyrn, five miles south-west from Clynnog. 

Carreg-y-ddinas,—Half a mile south-west from Pistyll. 

Castell Gwgan,—Small camp, nearly obliterated, three 
miles south from Llanelhaiarn, close by the side of the road - 
to Pwllheli, on the east. 

Castell Mawr,—Name of a farm, two miles south-east 
from Pistyll. 

Braich-y-ddinas,—Three miles and a half north from 
Llanfihangel-y-pennant. 

Castell y Coed,—Name of a farm, one mile and a half 
south-west from Llanarmon. 

Porth Dinlleyn,—Fortified post, on the promontory 
westward of this harbour. 

Castell Caeron,—At the foot of Mynydd y Rhiw, one 
mile and three-quarters south-east from Bryncroes. 

Castell Odo,—Fortified post, on the summit of Mynydd 
Ystum, two miles north-east from Aberdaron. 

Carn Madryn,—Fortified post, on the summit of the 
mountain of that name, one mile north-east from 
Llaniestyn. 

Castell,—On the hill, a quarter of a mile south-east 
from Llanengan. 
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Castell,--On the hill above Pen y groes, two miles 
oo from Llanengan, forming part of Mynydd 

ilan. 

Castell,—On the east side of Mynydd Cilan, above the 
precipice over the sea. 

Castell,—On the north side of the harbour of Aber- 
soch. | 
Castell-March,—Name of a farm, one mile and a 
quarter north-by-east from Abersoch. 

Pen-y-gaer,—Fortified summit of a hill, half a mile 
south-east-by-south from Llangian. 

Nant-y- Castell, —Half a mile west from Llanbedrog. 

Castell,—Two miles and a quarter south-west from 
Pwllheli, on the road to Penrhos. 


I].—Tumuut or Carneppavu, and Beppavu. 


Carnedd-wen,—On a spur of Moel Eilio, above the 
Glyn slate quarries, on Cefndu, one mile and three 
quarters south-west from Llyn Padarn. 


Tomen,—A mound in the valley, one furlong south-east 
from Castell Dolwyddelan. 

Bryn-y-bedd,—Close to the village of Dolwyddelan, 
west. 

Carn-y-parc,—On the hills, one mile and a quarter 
east-south-east from Penmachno. (It is doubtful whether 
this be not a natural swelling of the hill.) 

Bryn-y-grug,—Small tumulus, now a farm of this 
name, one mile and a quarter south from Penmachno. 

Carnedd,— A farm so called on the road-side, one mile 
and a half west-south-west from Castell Dolwyddelan. 

Carn,——Beacon station, on the summit of Moel Siabod. 

Carn,—Beacon station, on the summit of Snowdon, 
now obliterated by the heap of stones raised by the 
Ordnance Surveyors. 

Carn,—Beacon station, on the summit of Moel Hebog. 

Carn,—The name of the mountain south of the eastern 
exit of the pass of Drwsycoed. 

Bryny | er rita ha of a farm, one mile and a half 
south-east from Bontnewydd. 
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Carnedd wen,—The name of a farm, near Waunfawr, 
three miles and a half south-east from Caernarvon. 

Bedd-gwernan,—Remains, a quarter of a mile to the 
northward from Llandwrog Church. 

Bedd Twrog,—On Mynydd-y-cilgwyn, two miles east 
from Glynllifon Park. 

Carnedd-goch,—Beacon station, on the summit of a 
mountain, above Llyn Cwm dulyn, to the east. 

Carn,—On the top of Llwyd Mawr, one mile south- 
east from Llyn Cwm dulyn. 

Carnedd,—On the mountain top, three miles south-by- 
west from Clynnog-fawr. 

Carn Pentyrch,—Three quarters of a mile north-west 
from Llangybi. 

Carn,—On the summit of Carn Guwch. 

Carn,—On the mountain, one mile north from Carn 
Guwch. 

Bedd Gwytheyrn,—Large mound, in Nant Gwrtheyrn, 
five miles south-west from Clynnog-fawr. 

Tomen,—At Dolbenmaen. 

Pen-y-garn,—Beacon station, one mile and a half north 
from Dolbenmaen. 

Tomen,—Near Plas Llecheiddior, two miles west from 
Dolbenmaen. 

Tomen,—At Nevin. 

Carn Boduan,—Beacon station, on the summit of the 
mountain of that name, one mile and a half south from 
Nevin. 

Mount,—A tumulus, one mile and a quarter north- 
west from Llannor. 

Tomen-fawr,—Large mound, moated, four miles from 
Abererch, on the road to Criccieth, near Llanystumdwy. 
This may have been a small work of defence. 

Several hill tops in the southern parts of this county 
bear the name of Carn, or y Garn, from their conical forms. 


I1].— Erect Stones anp Merni Hirion. 


Maen du,—On the west side of Snowdon, near Moel- 
y-Cynghorion. 
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Cerrig-y-lladron,—By the road-side between Ffestiniog 
and Yspytty Evan, in a portion of Caernarvonshire, run- 
ning into Merionethshire. Traditions attached to natural 
rocks. 

Meini Hirion,—On the mountain, four miles north- 
north-west from Tremadoc. 

Maen-hir,—In Glynllifon Park, six miles and one 
furlong south-south-west from Caernarvon, close to the 
road-side, just within the park wall of Lord Newborough. 

Maen-hir,—Near the farm of Graianog, three miles 
south-by-west from Llanllyfni. 

Hirfaen,—Near Tyddyn y crythor, one mile and three 
quarters north-west-by-north from Llanystumdwy. 

Mein Hirion,—Near Penprys, three miles south-east 
from Nevin. 

Maen-hir,—Name of a house, three quarters of a mile 
south-west from Bryncroes. 

Maen-hir,—One mile from Edern, south-west. 


IV.—CroMLECHAU. 


Cromlech,—On the mountain, four miles north-north- 
west from Tremadoc. 

Cromlech,—Near the farm of Pen-y-bryn, eight miles 
and a half from Caernarvon, on the east side of the road 
to Clynnog. 

Cromlech,—Farm so called, a quarter of a mile south- 
east from the Four Crosses Inn, on the Pwllheli road from 
Caernarvon. 

Cromlech,—Three quarters of a mile south-west-by- 
south from Cefn Amwlch, described and engraved in 
Archeologia Cambrensis, First Series. 

Cromlech,—One mile and three-quarters north from 
Abererch, near the road from Pwlhelli to Caernarvon, to 
the east. 

Cromlech,—Half a mile south-west from Clynnog fawr, 
described and engraved in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
First Series. 

Cromlech,—One mile and three quarters south-by-west 
from Dolbenmaen, near the farm of Ystym cegid bach. 
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Cromlech,—Two miles south-west from Dolbenmaen, 
near the farm of Cefn-isaf. 


V.—Earty Bui.pinas anp Cyrtiau. 


Early Building or Inclosure,—Near Yspytty, two miles 
and a half south-east from Caernarvon. 

Early Buildings and Inclosures——On the .banks of 
the Llyfni, one mile west from Llanllyfni. 

Muriau,—Name of a farm one mile south-by-east from 
Bryncroes. 

Early Buildings, traces, §c..—Near Pen y Groes, two 
miles south-by-east from Llanengan, on the ascent to 
Mynydd Cilan. 


VI.—Circtes. 


Circle,—Traces of a circle on the west side of Snowdon, 
above Llyn du ’r arddu. 

Circle,—On the mountain four miles north-north-west 
from Tremadoc. 


VII.—Earty Roaps, Trackways, Sarnavu. 


Ancient Road,—From Dolwyddelan over the skirt of 
Moel Siabod, running in a northerly direction towards 
Capel Curig, and branching off near Glyn, on the Holy- 
head road, crossing the Llugwy, through the Gwydir 
Woods to Llanrwst. 

Ancient Road,—Called the Sarn Helen, considered to 
be the Roman road coming from Tomen y Mur to Caer- 
hun. Probably part of this is a British trackway. 

Ancient Road,—Through Nant Gwynant, by Llyn y 
Ddinas, under Dinas Emrys, towards Beddgelert, coinci- 
dent with the old coach and horse road. 

Ancient Road,—Through Drws y Coed, from Llyn 
Cwellyn to Llyn Nantlle. 

Ancient Road,—From Dolwyddelan to Ffestiniog, cros- 
sing the river Lledr by Pontsarn ddu, and ascending the 
mountain, due south up to Bwlch y gerddinen. 

Ancient Road,—Through the pass of Pont Aberglaslyn, 
used most probably by both Britons and Romans, being 
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the only practicable road from the head of the Traeth 
Mawr towards Caernarvon. This road, which has been 
traced to the lower end of Llyn Cwellyn as the Roman 
Road, was most probably one of the most ancient British 
track ways i in this part of Wales. See Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, First Series. 

Ancient Road,—Leading from Clynnog-fawr over the 
north-west pass of the Eifl mountain towards Ynys Enlli, 
or Bardseye. 

It is probable that many other early remains in Caer- 
narvonshire might be discovered if an accurate search were 
made; and it is much to be desired that gentlemen resi- 
dent in this district may verify and extend the observa- 
tions of Pennant and other antiquaries. 

Summary for Caernarvonshire, south of the Seiont :— 

. Camps and Castles, 

. Tumuli or Carneddau, and Beddau, 
. Erect Stones and Meini Hirion, . 

. Cromlechau, . 


. Early Buildings and Cyttiau, 
. Circles, . 
. Early Roads, Trackways, Sarnau 








ARVONA MEDIAVA. 
No. VIII. 


CAPEL TRILLO. 


Plan of Capel Trillo, Caernarvonshire. 


On the north-eastern side of the parish of Llandrillo- 
yn-Rhos, in Caernarvonshire, and on a grassy slope 


closely touching the shingle beach which forms the sea- 
shore, is a building called Capel Trillo, so named after 
the patron saint of the parochial church. It is a very 
small edifice, being only eleven feet long by seven feet 
wide internally ; it is built over a spring of water, which 
trickles out from the bank near the south-west corner of 
the building, is then confined in a small shallow well or 
bathing-place, and finally trickles out again from under 
the eastern end, and so escapes through the shingle to the 
sea. The building is not more than eight feet high to the 
crown of the vault internally, and it is vaulted over in 
rough stones; most of them, like those of the walls, being 
nothing but boulders from the shore, wedged and mor- 
tared in so as to form the segment of a circle inside, 
though on the outside they rise into a low ridge, now much 
damaged and overgrown with weeds. It is lighted by 
three small square-headed loops, without any ashlar stone 
work or ornament of any kind. The doorway is broken 
through, but it appears to have been arched over— 
whether in a pointed or in a circular form, it is impos- 
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sible to conjecture. The eastern loop has been repaired 
in the head with wood and brick internally ; and by its 
side, as well as in the southern wall, are two small square 
holes, probably intended to contain articles of devotion, 
or of use, for the frequenters of the holy well. 

In the neighbourhood a great antiquity is assigned to 
this buiding, on account of its vaulted stone roof; but 
this proves little or nothing. The work resembles that 
of the stone vaults so common in Pembrokeshire, and it 
is very probable that the building, as it now stands, is not 
much earlier than the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, though it may have replaced one of older date 
standing on the same foundation. 

Stone vaulting is not common in North Wales: the 
earliest vaults being those of some cyttiau in British 
stations, which, being still perfect, are too valuable, in the 
present state of archeological taste, to allow of their 
localities being specified. In these cyttiau the slaty 
rocks are wedged in with great strength, but without 
much order. The next in point of date are those of the 
towers at Penmon, and on Ynys Seiriol, where they are 
not vaulted on the wedge principle, but are covered by 
concentric layers of stone placed horizontally, and lapping 
over each other till they narrow into the low-pitched apex 
of the whole. After them come the vaultings of one or two 
pieces of early castellated work, as at Dolwyddelan and 
Dolbadarn; and then the Edwardan éastle vaults, all on 
the scientific wedge principle. The horizontal over-lapping 
layers of stone for vaulting purposes re-appear in the 
pigeon-houses attached to many mansions of the sixteenth 
century, in various nooks and corners of Gwynedd and 
Mona. The vaulting of Capel Trillo is on the wedge plan, 
and resembles the work of Dolwyddelan and Dolbadarn; 
but there is no evidence to assign so early a date as the 
thirteenth century to it, though there is nothing against 
that date being admitted. The absence of ashlar stones, 
and of any kind of moulding, would be an argument in 
favour of an early date; but the occurrence of brick in 
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one of the windows, and of a wooden lintel, calls in the 
idea of a more recent erection too forcibly to be resisted. 

Buildings like this existed over many holy wells in 
Wales; though now, unfortunately, only traces of them 
are commonly to be met with. The amiable piety of 
former generations led them to ascribe the honour to 
God, when a spring of more than usual purity and 
abundance gladdened the neighbourhood ; and, in accor- 
dance with the habits of thought prevalent in the middle 
ages, the name of some holy personage was assumed and 
invoked in aid of the prayers offered by those who fre- 
quented the sacred fountain. This particular well of St. 
Trillo has been in great repute throughout all Rhos from 
time immemorial. It holds the best water in the parish ; 
and the fishermen come to fill their kegs at it whenever 
they put to sea. The history of the parish and its tradi- 
tions have been treated of at full length in the excellent 
History of Aberconway, by the Rev. Robert Williams, 
M.A. There are few spots more interesting, whether from 


scenery or from archeological and traditionary circum- 
stances, than the parish of Llandrillo, and the cantref in 


which it is situated. 


H. L. J. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER PRESERVED AMONGST THE 
RECORDS OF THE CORPORATION 
OF DENBIGH. 


[H]enri de Lacy, Counte de Nicole, Conestable de Cestre, Seignur 
de Roos et de Rowynioke, A toux ceux qui cest escrit verrount 
ou orront, salutz. Sachiez nous avoir done et graunte, et par 
ceste notre presente chartre conferme, a Williame du Pountfreit 
deux burgages en la ville de Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et 
deux curtilages en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et deux bovees 
de terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Adam de Swyne- 
more un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage 
en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et un bovee de terre od les 
apurtenaunces en Astret Canon. A Richard de Sheresworthe un 
burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les 
apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Williame Pedeleure un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en 
Lewenny. A Adam del Banke deux burgages en Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs, et deux curtilages en Dynebieghe dehors les 
murs, et deux bovees de terre od les apurtenances en Lewenny. 
A Johan de Westmerland un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les 
murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une 
bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Thomas de 
Hultone un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un 
curtilage od les apurtenaunces en Dynebieghe dehors les murs. 
A meisme celui Thomas un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les 
murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une 
bovee de terre od les apurtenances en Lewenny. A Adam de 
Castelford deux Burgages en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et 
deux curtilages en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de 
terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Williame le palefray- 
mon un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage 
en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les 
apurtenaunces en Kilfur. A Pieres le fitz Robert le clerke un 
burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dahon les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apur- 


tenaunces en Lewenny. A Richard de Bernesleghe un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en 


1 In the following document the words contracted in the original 
are given in extenso. In the first word the initial H has been here 
supplied, a space appearing obviously left for a rubricated or illumi- 
nated initial, which may have become effaced by time. 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. 2B 
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Astret Canon. A Thomas Pye un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz 
les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une 
bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Anable de 
Blakeburne un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un 
curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre 
od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Johan de Swynemore un 
burgage en Dinebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apur- 
tenances en Astret canon. A Wautier le fuitz Egline un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en 
Astret Canon. A Johan de Adelingtone un burgage en Dyne- 
bieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors 
les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. 
A Robert fe fitz Thomas du Pountfreit un burgage en Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe od les apur- 
tenances dehors les murs. A Williame de Stayneburne un 
burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apur- 
tenaunces en Lewenny. A Alisaundre de Donecastre un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en 
Lewenny. A Agneyse la fille Richard de Hickelinge un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en 
Lewenny. A Thomas le fuitz Thomas du Pountfreit un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en 
Lewenny. A Johan le fuitz Roger le Qieu un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en 
Lewenny. A Henri le Clerke un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz 
les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une 
bovee de terre od les apurtenaunces en Lewenny. A Johan de 
Wilbreley un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un 
curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre 
od les apurtenances en Lewenny. A Pieres le Taillour un 
burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les 
apurtenances en Lewenny. A Henri du Wyce un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en 
Astret Canon. A Johan de Symundeston un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en 
Wickewere. A Johan de Mostone un burgage en Dynebieghe 
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dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, 
et une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en Lewenny. A mesme 
celui Johan un burgage od les apurtenances en Dynebieghe dedenz 
les murs. A Thomas del Peke un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz 
les murs, et un curtilage od les apurtenaunces en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs. A Williame Baskete un burgage en Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, 
od les apurtenaunces. A Williame le fuitz Griffri un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage od les apurtenaunces 
dehors les murs. A Adam de Cathertone un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage od les apurtenances 
dehors les murs. A Alayn de Brereleghe un burgage en 
Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage od les apurtenaunces 
en Dynebieghe dehors les murs. A Johan de Rosse un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage od les apurte- 
naunces en Dynebieghe dehors les murs. A sire Williame de la 
Montaigne,? persone, deux burgages en Dynebieghe dedenz les 
murs, et deux curtilages od les apurtenaunces en Dynebieghe 
dehors les murs. A meisme celui sire Williame un burgage od 
les apurtenaunces en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs. A Richard 
de Dokeworthe un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et 
un curtilage en Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre 
od les apurtenances en Astret Canon. A Robert de Ecclesale 
un burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les 
apurtenaunces en Astret Canon. A Raufe del Peke un burgage 
en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage od les apurte- 
naunces en Dynebieghe dehors les murs. A Richard Pygote un 
burgage en Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, et un curtilage en 
Dynebieghe dehors les murs, et une bovee de terre od les 
apurtenaunces en Beringe. A Robert de Chirche une bovee de 
terre od les apurtenances en Lewenny, et a les treis fillies Eynnon 
de Lodelowe une bovee de terre od les apurtenances en Lewenny. 
A avoir et a tenir a eaux et a lour heirs, et a lour assignez Engleys 
demorauntz en lavauntdite ville de Dynebieghe dedenz les murs, 
de nous et de noz heirs par les condicions soutzescrites. Cest 
assavoir que chescun des avaunditz Burgeis, Williame du Pount- 
freit, Adam de Swynemore, Richard de Sheresworthe, Williame 
Pedeleure, Adam del Banke, Johan de Westmerlond, Thomas de 
Hultone, Adam de Castelford, Williame le Palefreimon, Pieres 
le fitz Robert le Clerke, Richard de Bernesleghe, Thomas Pye, 
Anable de Blakeburne, Johan de Swynemore, Walter le fitz Egline, 
Johan de Adelingtone, Robert le fuitz Thomas du Pountfreit, 
Williame de Stayneburne, Alisaundre de Donecastre, Agneyse la 
fille Richard de Hickelinge, Thomas le fitz Thomas du Pountfreit, 


2 Or Montaigue? 
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Johan le fuitz Roger le Qieu, Henri le Clerke, Johan de Wilberle, 
Pieres le Taillour, Henri del Wyce, Johan de Symundestone, Johan 
de Mostone, Thomas del Peke, Williame Baskete, Williame le 
fuitz Griffri, Adam de Cathertone, Alayn de Brereleghe, Johan 
de Rosse, Sire Williame de la Montaigne, persone, Richard de 
Dokeworthe, Robert de Ecclesale, Raufe del Peke, et Richard 
Pygote, et les heirs ou les assignez de chescun de eaux Engleys, 
troverount un homme defensable en lavaundite ville de Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs a la garde et al defens de lavaundite ville de 
Dynebieghe, pur chescun Burgage et curtilage avauntnomez. Et 
ceaux qui tienent fors que bovees soulement ferront les services 
qa bovees apendent. Et rendaunt a nous et a noz heirs par an, 
chescun des Burgeys avauntnomez et les heirs de chescun de 
eaux, ou les assignez de chescun de eaux Engleis avaunditz, un 
dener a Noel en noun de Housgable pur chescun des Burgages 
et curtilages avaunditz. Hors pris Sire Williame de la Mountaigne 
person, qui paera a Noel avauntnome, pur les Burgages et cur- 
tilages avaunditz, cesze deners, Johan de Mostone a meisme 
le terme pur un Burgage - deners, Richard de Dokeworth a 
meisme le terme pur un Burgage et un curtilage dusze deners, 


Robert de Ecclesale a meisme le terme pur un Burgage et un 
curtilage dousze deners, et Raufe del Peke a meisme le terme 


pur un Burgage et un curtilage deux soudz. Et ensement 
rendaunt a nous et a noz heyrs chescun de eaux avauntditz 
qui bovees tienent, et les heirs de chescun de eaux et les 
assignez Engleis de chescun de eaux avauntditz, pur chescune 
des bovees avauntdites severaument, qaraunte deners par an, Cest 
assavoir vint deners a la feste de Pentecouste, et vint deners a la 
feste Seynt Michiel, horspris Richard de Shoresworth, Adam de 
Kendale, Johan de Westmerlaund, Johan de Adelingtone, Wautier 
le fitz Egline, Henri le Clerce, Robert de Ecclessale, et Henri del 
Wyce, les quieux rendront a nous et a noz heirs chescun par sey 
les deners de housegable avauntnomez par an taunt come il 
vyvent, et apres lour decesser lour heirs ou lour assignez, et les 
heirs de lour heyrs, et les heyrs de lour assignez Engleis, chescun 
par sei rendront a nous et a noz heirs par an, pur chescune bovee 
avauntdite, qaraunte deners a les termes avauntditz, et ja du 
maynz pur les Burgages et les curtilages les deners de housgable 
avauntnomez al terme avauntdit. Et ensement fait assavoir ge 
les heirs et les assignez, et les heyrs de lour assignez Engleis de 
trestoux les Burgeis avauntnomez rendrount a nous et a noz heirs 
le primier an apres la morte lour auncestres, pur les Burgages et 
pur les curtilages un dener en noun de Reliefe. Et les heirs et 
les assignez, et les heirs des assignez, de toux ceux qui bovees 
tienent, rendront a nous et a noz heirs le primier an apres la 
morte lour auncestres pur chescune bovee qaraunte deners en 
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noun de Reliefe. Hors pris ceo ge les heirs et les assignez de le 
avauntdit Sire Williame, et les heyrs de ses assignez, rendront a 
nous et a noz heirs le primer an apres la morte lour auncestres 
pur les Burgage et curtilage cesze deners en noun de Reliefe ; 
les heirs et les assignez Johan de Mostone rendront a nous et a 
noz heirs le primer an apres la morte lour auncestres pur son 
Burgage qatre deners en noun de Reliefe; les heirs et les 
assignez Richard de Dokeworthe rendront a nous et a noz heirs 
le primer an apres la morte lour auncestres pur les Burgage et 
curtilage dusze deners en noun de Reliefe; es heirs et les 
assignez Robert de Ecclessale rendrount a nous et a noz heirs le 
primer an apres la morte lour auncestres pur les avauntditz 
burgage et curtilage dusze deners en noun de Reliefe, et les heirs 
et les assignez Raufe del Peke rendrount a nous et a noz heirs 
le primer an apres la morte lour auncestres pur son Burgage et 
son curtilage deux soudz en noun de Reliefe. Et si nul des 
avauntdites Burgeys ou ses heirs ou ses assignez avauntditz faille 
ou faillent de garder et defendre par lui ou par homme defensable 
la dite ville de Dynebieghe sicome’ est avauntdit, bien lirra a 
nous et a noz heirs, et a ceaux qui serrount seignurs du chastel 
de Dynebieghe, chescun Burgage et curtilage et bovee de terre 
avauntditz en noz mayns [ou] en lour mayns seisir et retenir, par 
la ou le servise desus dit ne soit pas pleynement fait, issi ge si 
ceaux qui faillent del avauntdit servise, ou certein homme defen- 
sable pur eaux ne veigne ou ne veignent dedenz lan et le jour al 
dit servise faire, et assietz faire de les arerages del dit servise 
qarere sount, demeurgent les Burgages curtilages et bovees de 
terre od les apurtenances a nous et a noz heirs, de faire ent notre 
volente a toux jours. Et estre ceo nous avoms graunte pur nous 
et pur noz heyrs ge noz Burgeis avauntditz, et lour heirs et 
lour assignez avauntditz, eyent housbote, et haybote en le boys 
-~ appele Cardelewenny, cest assavoir du chemin qui va de 

enebieghe au pount Griffyn jusques a Elewey, par vewe de 
noz forestiers. Et estre ceo nous avoms graunte a les avauntditz 
Burgeis et a lour heirs et a lour asssignez avauntditz la commune 
de pasture a lour propres bestes levauntz et couchauntz en meisme 
la ville de Dynebieghe, od fraunke entre et issue en lavauntdit 
boys, issi qe eaux en temps vuerte communent od les autres 
fraunks hommes de Lewenny apres bledz et feyns emportez. Et 
nous voloms et grauntoms pur nous et pur noz heirs ge chescun 
Burgeis qui tient burgage en lavaundite ville de Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs eyt ses pores fraunks de paunage en lavauntdit 
boys en temps de paunage, cest assavoir de la feste seynt Michiel 
usque la feste seint Martin, et si pluis de porcs eyent, paent 
come les autres du pays fount. Sauve a nous et a noz heirs 
notre foreste, notre garenne, et totes les choses que a foreste et a 
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garrenne apendent, et tote manere de oyseaux _ autres oyseaux 
pernent. Et toux les Burgeis manauntz en la ville de Dynebieghe 
dedenz les murs et lour heirs et lour assignez avauntditz moudrount 
lour bledz et lour brees a noz molins de Dynebieghe et de Astret 
al vintisme vassel. Et toux les avauntditz burgeis et lour heirs 
et lour assignez avauntditz qui naverount propre furne, furniront 
a notre commun furne dedenz meisme la ville. Estre ceo nous 
avoms graunte a les avauntditz Burgeis, et a lour heirs, et a lour 
assignez avauntditz, qils soyent fraunks de Tolune et de estalage 
par totes noz terres de Gales et Dengleterre. Et qils eyent les 
attachementz de lour burgeis dedenz la ville, ensemblement od la 
garde de la prison dedenz la ville, sauve a nous et a noz heirs les 
pledz, les amerciementz, les Raungouns,' et le Juyse, et totes les 
choses qa Juyse apendent. Et nous et noz heirs les avauntditz 
Burgages, curtilages, Bovees de terre od les apurtenaunces, com- 
munes, et paunages, et totes les autres fraunchises avauntdites, 
a les avauntditz Burgeys, Williame, Adam, Richard, Williame, 
Adam, Johan, Thomas, Adam, Williame, Pieres, Richard, Thomas, 
Anable, Johan, Wautier, Johan, Robert, Williame, Alisaundre, 
Agneyse, Thomas, Johan, Henri, Johan, Pieres, Henri, Johan, 
Johan, Thomas, Williame, Williame, Adam, Alayn, Johan, Sire 
William, Richard, Robert, Raufe, Richard, Robert, et les treis 
fillies Eynnon de Lodelowe, et a lour heirs et a lour assignez 
avauntditz, warauntiroms et par lavauntdite servise defendroms 
autaunt avaunt come notre seignur le Roy Dengleterre et ses 
heyrs nous warauntiront noz terres en Gales. En tesmoigne de 
quieux choses a la partie de cest escrit cyrograffe demoraunte vers 
les ditz Burgeys et lour heirs et lour assignez avauntditz avoms 
fait mettre notre seal, et lautre partie demoraunte vers nous et vers 
nos heirs, les avauntditz Burgeis pur eaux et pur lour heirs unt 
mys lour seals. A ceaux tesmoignes, Monsire Johan de Grey, 
Sire Johan Dargenteyn, Sire Robert de Shirlaund, Chivalers, 
Sire Williame de Nony, Thomas de Fissheburne, Sire Williame 
la persone de Dynebieghe, Robert de Bynecestre, Williame de 
Caldecotes, Gron vacch*n, Griff’ ap Rees et autres. 


The seal, now much damaged, appended by two laces of silk, 
one red, the other green, forming a plaited cord of four strands ; 
the impression is on hard white wax. Obverse——The mounted 
figure of Henry de Lacy, the inscription lost, but from other 
impressions of his seal it appears to have been,—s’ HENRICI DE 
LACI COMITIS LINCOLNIE ET CONSTABVLAR CESTR.. On the 
Reverse is an impression of the secretum, on bright red wax 
imbedded in the white,—sIGILLVM SECRETI. 


3 In the original the C is written here with the cedilla. 
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Page 55. 


Radnorshire lies between 52° 5’ and 52° 25/ north latitude, and 
8° 3’ and 3° 35’ west longitude. The Ordnance survey made since the 
time of the Rev. Jonathan Williams enables us to give the following 
corrected account of the limits of Radnorshire:—The boundary line 
between the counties of Radnor and Hereford commences at a spot 
on the left or west side of the river Wye, opposite to the town of Hay 
in Brecknockshire, and proceeds along the course of that river to the 
ferry just above Rhydspence; thence by Cwmrhefr or Cwm ’r afar, 
Crowther’s Pool and Caeau to the Red Lane; by Michaelchurch, 
Wern, Burnt-Bridge, Pentyle, Gwernybwch, Disgwylfa, Huntingdon 
Castle and Rabbar; then across Gladestry brook and the road to 
Kington, leaving Glanfelin Hill on the left ; thence by Great Rabbar, 
Hargest Hill, Cwmgwilim, Bwlch and Rhiwbach; then across the 
Radnor road and skirting Stannar rocks on the right. At Lower 
Harpton the line crosses Offa’s Dyke and the river Somergill, passing 
between Knill and Byrfa Bank, which it skirts; thence through 
Radnor Wood, Rosser’s Wood, by a place called the Folly, Corton 
and Wegnall’s Mill, and along the line of the Somergill to Cwm, 
Broadheath and Rosser’s Bridge ; ascending the Lug on its left side 
to Presteign, it crosses that river and proceeds by Boultibrook Mill 
to Stocking, Old Warren, Reeves’ Hill and Cefn, leaving Brampton 
Brian on the right ; then to Hearts-ease, where it crosses the turnpike 
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road to Knighton, and by the turnpike gate on to the river Teame, 
which line it keeps to Knighton, where it crosses the river, and in- 
sulates a small tract of land, forming the eastern boundary of that 
borough. The river Teame constitutes the boundary line which divides 
the county of Radnor from Shropshire to a place called Cefn-Bedw. 
The line then proceeds onward by Castell Bryn Amlwg, or Castell 
Cefn Fron, to the junction of Nantrhydyfedw and Nant-Rhyddwr. 
The former brook divides Radnorshire and Montgomeryshire. After- 
wards the line passes by some tumuli and intrenchments to Camnant 
Bridge, following the course of that brook ; thence across Llyndwr 
Hill to Crugyn Terfyn, dividing the parishes of Llanbadarn Fynydd 
and Llandinam, to a spring called Ffynnon Trinant; thence it follows 
the line of the river Tylwch to where the Llanidloes road crosses it ; 
then striking off by Cefn-Aelwyd to a huge stone upon the mountains 
on which Gwynne the son of Llewelyn was slain, and where a cottage 
still stands, called Lluest Llewelyn. From Wain Cilgwyn the line 
extends itself to where Nantfach empties itself into the Wye; thence 
down the Wye to the mouth of Dernol brook, which it ascends, and, 
taking a small circuit, arrives at the spring of the brook Talog, which 
separates the counties of Radnor and Cardigan. Afterwards, down 
the Talog into the river Elan to Abergwngy, and upwards along the 
Gwngy brook to Llyngwngy. It then descends, enclosing some dis- 
puted ground, to Llynfigen-felin, and thence along Nant-y-figen to 
the Claerwen, where Cardiganshire ends. Next down the rivers 
Claerwen, Elan and Wye, which divide Radnorshire from Brecknock- 
shire, to within about a mile of Glasbury Bridge, and passing through 
the great meadows called the Sconces, it crosses the Brecon turnpike 
road, passes round Glasbury church-yard, and runs eastwardly. The 
boundary then turns abruptly to the north, afterwards to the east, 
and then again to the north. It then runs between two farms called 
Llwynau bach and Ffordd-fawr, recrossing the Brecon turnpike road, 
and rejoins the Wye at a bend some distance above Llowes Church, 
thence down that river to the Hay. 


Page 57. 


By the statute 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 61, the detached portion 
of Radnorshire, on the south-east side of the river Wye, has been 
annexed to Brecknockshire for all purposes ; in consequence of which 
the river Wve is now the boundary of the county of Radnor from its 
junction with the Elan, near Rhayader, to the town of Hay, and the 
repairs of Glasbury bridge, which formerly fell on the county of 
Radnor, are now done at the joint expense of the counties of Radnor 
and Brecknock. The detached portion of Herefordshire, in the parish 
of Cascob, has by the same act become part of Radnorshire. W. 

The Rev. Walter Davies in his Report of the Agriculture of Wales, 
published in 1811, estimated Radnorshire to contain 86,000 acres of 
tillage land, 40,000 acres of meadow and pasture, and 200,000 acres 
of waste; total, 326,000 acres. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER II. 
Page 138. 


Hu Gadarn is said to have brought the race of the Cymry to the 
Island of Britain from the land of Haf, which is called Deffrobani, 
and they came from the | sarge where Constantinople now is. Prydain 
the son of Aedd Mawr first established government and laws in the 
— of Britain.— Historical Triads, 4; Davies’ Celtic Researches, 
p. 1 


Section 2.—Character, Religion, Government, Population, §c., of 
of the Silures. 

The character which Tacitus, the Roman historian, has 
transmitted of these people, redounds greatly to their 
credit. He ranks them among the validissimas gentes, 
the most robust and valiant nations, and represents them 
as not only inured to hardship and war, but so implacably 
averse to, and impatient under, a foreign yoke, that they 
.were neither to be won by courtesy, nor restrained by 
force. Their long and obstinate resistance to the Romans 
proves them to have been animated by an unconquerable 
spirit, and ardent love of freedom and independence. 

The form of government established among the Silures 
resembled that which prevailed among the other tribes of 
Britain ; at first hierarchical, and preserving peace and 
concord, and preventing aggression and outrage, not by 
the dread of punishment, but by the influence of opinion. 
At a subsequent period it assumed a monarchical form. 
For the district or kingdom of Siluria, which compre- 
hended, in addition to what has since been called Radnor- 
shire, the present counties of Hereford, Monmouth Gla- 
morgan and Brecknock, was governed by its own inde- 
pendent regulus, or chieftain, who, in conjunction with 
the other reguli of the island, was invested with the power 
of electing, in seasons of public danger, a supreme sove- 
reign, on whom was conferred the title of “ Brenhin 
Prydain oll,” or the king of all Britain. To the Druids 
were committed the superintendence of religious cere- 
monies, the decision of controversies, and the education of 
youth. The jurisdiction of the Silures was simple, and 
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their laws plain and few. Their courts of justice were 
holden by the Druids, and by the princes or reguli, in the 
open air, and on an eminence crowned with a cairn, that 
all might see and hear their judges, and their decisions. 
One of these courts was erected in the territories of every 
state, perhaps of every clan, or tribe. The Arch-Druid 
held a grand assize once in every year, at a fixed time 
and place. Their court stood upon an even fair spot of 
ground, piled with stones to a considerable height, and of 
an elliptical form, opening directly to the west. No laws 
could be either enacted or repealed, without the consent 
of King, Nobles and Druids, expressed in a general con- 
vention. 

Their religion was partly patriarchal, and consisted in 
the acknowledgment of One infinite, eternal, omnipotent 
and self-existing Being, whom they denominated Duw. 
The worship of the true God was preserved inviolate by 
the British Druids, under every adverse circumstance of 
their country, whatever indulgences, in condescension to 
the wishes and commands of their proud and intolerant 
conquerors, might have been conceded to the vulgar. 
They neither erected temples nor carved images. Their 
acts of devotion were performed in the face of the sun, 
being taught to consider that grand luminary, for its 

eat benefits to mankind, as a proper representative of 
the deity; and were either on the tops of mountains, or 
on open plains, whereon were erected for the purpose 
plain and unchiselled stones or altars. On every one of 
these was kindled a large fire; which, from the beneficial 
influence of light and heat, in producing and maturing 
the fruits of the earth, the surrounding votaries were 
instructed to regard as an emblem of the deity; “for,” 
observed the Druid, “as God fills all space, so does heat 
pervade all things.” 

The amount of the population of the district under 
consideration, during the remote period in which it con- 
stituted a part of ancient Stlura, it is impossible at this 
day to ascertain. Undoubtedly, it participated in the 
prolific increase which characterized all the other districts 
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of the island in ancient times. To this increase the divi- 
sion of the great landed properties, and the equal distri- 
bution of inheritances, effected and secured by the law or 
custom of gavelkind, must have greatly contributed; and 
hence Boadicea was enabled to bring into the field an 
army of 300,000 fighting men. 


Section 3.—The Ancient Divisions of this District. 


These have been different at different times. Long 
rior, as well as subsequent, to the Roman invasion of 
ritain, it constituted a part of the renowned kingdom of 
Essyllwg, a word which signifies an open country abound- 
ing in prospects, and was denominated by the Romans 
Stluria. From the time of their departure from Britain 
to the reign of Athelstan, the Saxon king of England; 
this district, together with a part of Montgomeryshire, a 
part of Shropshire, a part of Herefordshire, and a part of 
Gloucestershire, was included in that territory, which went 
under the denomination of Ffer-llys, corruptly written 
Fferregs and Fferner. Ffer-llys is a compound word, 
signifying a country “copious in grass,’ which Virgil 
would have Latinized by the word “herbosa,” and 
perhaps Homer would have rendered into his sonorous 
tongue by the epithet rexerotn. This etymology strikingly 
accords with the character and quality of the soil of that 
country, which lies between the rivers Wye and Severn, 
agreeably to the old distich,— 


“ Blessed is the Eye 
Betwixt the Severn and the Wye.” 


And with the more detailed and beautiful description 
given of it in the Shaksperean language of Lear, a British 
sovereign, — 
“ With shadowy forests, and with champaigns rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers, and with wide-skirted meads.” 

The abundant fruitfulness and enchanting amenity of 
this extensive district, confirm the propriety and justness 
of its ancient appellation, Ffer-Ilys, as well as of the 
derivation now for the first time given of that appellation. 
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At this time Hereford, the capital town of the territory, 
was called Fferley. This, among other proofs that may 
be adduced, the following distich evinces, extracted from 
the monkish hymn, or elegy, sung in the church of Here- 
ford, at the celebration of the funeral of Ethel- 
bert, a Saxon prince, who was assassinated by 
Offa, king of Mercia, when he came invited to treat with 
him concerning the espousals of his daughter :— 
“ Corpus tandem est delatum, 
In Pferleid tumulatum.” 
The princely co from thence at length convey’d, 
With faneral pee in Fferley’s sre yr inid. 

Hence may be perceived the absurdity of the derivation 
ascribed to the word Ffer-llys by English antiquaries, un- 
acquainted with the British language, viz., the “country 
of Fern,”’ because some ignorant copyist erroneously tran- 
scribed it Ffernlys; and, hence, it may be inferred that 
the city now called Hereford had not received that name 
at this period ; nor, indeed, was it so denominated until a 
considerable time after. 

In the reign of Roderic the Great, Prince of 
Wales, about the year 880, the district under 
consideration belonged to the principality of Powis, or 
Mathrafal, which formed the third grand division of 
Wales, conferred by the afore-mentioned prince upon his 
third and youngest son, Merfyn. By virtue of this 
partition it consisted of three cantrefs, and ten cwmwds. 
The cantrefs were,—1. Moelienydd; 2. Elfel; 3. Y 
Ciawdd. Moelienydd comprehended four cwmwds, viz., 
—1. Cerri; 2. Swydd y gré; 3. Rhiwyrallt; 4. Glyn yr 
Eithon. The cantref of Elfel contained three cwmwds, 
viz.,—1. Uwch mynydd; 2. Is mynydd; 3. Llech Ddyf- 
nog. The cantref of Y Clawdd comprehended three 
cwmwds, viz..—1l. Dyffryn Tafediad; 2. Swydd Wyn- 
ogion; 3. Penwyllt. 

About the latter end of the reign of Edward 
the Confessor it is supposed that a certain part 
of this district first assumed the name of Radenore; the 
other divisions retained their British or Welsh appellations. 


A.D. 750. 


A.D. 880. 


A.D. 1060. 
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During the reign of the first kings of England of the 
Norman race, this district was distinguished as forming 
a part of the Marches of Wales, a word that seems to be 
derived from mears, boundaries. This tract, lying con- 
tiguous to Offa’s Dyke, became on each side a disputed 
frontier, varying as the success of war between England 
and Wales preponderated. It was at different times 
granted by the kings of the former country to their 
nobles, who hence acquired the names of Lords Marchers, 
and who instituted a peculiar species of government. 

At the complete and final incorporation and union of 
Wales with England, in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth, this district, then dis- 
tinguished as a part of the Marches of Wales, was formed 
into a distinct and independent county, comprehending 
fifty-two parishes, which are arranged in six hundreds, 
and including one capital borough, four contributory 
boroughs, and four market-towns. 


Section 4.—Its Tommenau, Carnau, and Cromlechau. 


A tommen, tumulus, or barrow, is a mound of earth 
thrown up in a conical form. If there was no other 
evidence of the scientific attainments of the British Druids, 
the construction of tommenau, or barrows, affords a con- 
vincing proof. They are all raised upon an outline struck 
with geometrical exactness from a centre, and as true as 
if it was drawn with a large pair of compasses. Many 
of them reach to the height of about thirty feet; the 
circumference measures nearly as many yards, and they 
are deeply ditched and moated round. 

It is probable that the tommenau, or barrows, were 
applied by the Silures, or Britons, to various and different 
uses. First, and principally, in them were deposited the 
remains of the illustrious dead, and also of warriors slain 
in battle in defence of their country. Secondly, they 
were used as a temporary resort and defence against the 
sudden inroads of their enemies, the circular form of 
them enabling the few to repel the many. Hence they 
are generally situated in the vicinity of a mansion, or 
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church, or village, and constitute the fortifications of those 
places. Sometimes they are placed on the tops of high 
hills, where they are seen at a great distance, probably 
for this reason,—-being thus exposed to the sight of every 
one, they brought to their remembrance the venerated hero 
there interred, and stimulated the spectators to revenge his 
death. Taken collectively, they exhibit a complete sys- 
tem of vigilatory communicating points. Lastly, they 
are supposed to have been the scenes of some druidical 
rites, and also used as places of local assemblies. 

On the side of the road leading from New Radnor to 
Walton are three barrows, one of them of a considerable 
magnitude. In the parish of Llanfihangel-Nant-melan 
are also three barrows, forming a triangle almost equi- 
lateral, the longest side being about a mile. The one 
barrow is situated above Blaenedw, on the brow of the 
Forest of Radnor; it is deeply moated round, and also 
defended by other trenches cut on the side of the hill. 
From it is seen a most extensive, diversified and pictu- 


resque view of the country to the south and west. 
The name of an adjacent farm-house being Gwern-yr- 
Arglwydd, that is, the Lord’s Orls, affords a presumption 
that in this tommen was interred the — of one of the 


reguli, or chieftains, of the district. One is near the 
church, adjacent to the turnpike road; and the third 
about half a mile distant to the east, on the brow of a 
steep precipice, large, and deeply moated round. The 
position of these three barrows is such as would fulfil 
most of the purposes obtained by the establishment of 
telegraphic posts. 

In the parish of Llanddewi-ystrad-ennau, on the bank 
of the river leithon, is a very considerable tommen, or 
barrow, called Bedd y Gré, that is, the grave of the 
equerry. But as Bedd is not a Celtic word, its present 
orthography is susceptible of doubt; and it has been 
suggested that the original writing was Budd-y-Gre, 
which signifies the race of victory, thereby denoting 
that the enemy sustained a repulse in his attack on this 
barrow and the adjoining camp, which is British. 
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Agreeably to the plan adopted and executed by Roderic 
the Great, Prince of Wales, of dividing his kingdom 
into three principalities, a cwmwd, or habitation, of this 
district, assumed the name of Swydd-y-gré, that is, the 
office and jurisdiction of Gré, who is supposed by some 
to have been a chieftain, slain in combating the invaders 
and despoilers of his country on the very spot on which 
the barrow, or tumulus, that bears his name is con- 
structed. The circumstance of the tommen being not of 
a sepulchral, but of a military, nature, favours either 
supposition, and, in conjunction with other similar works, 
proves that the neighbourhood has been the scene of 
much conflict. The right interpretation, however, seems 
to be this. Gré is an abbreviation of Greorion. Now 
Greorion are those tenants of the prince who held lands 
under him upon the condition of entertaining the keepers 
of those live stock and cattle which were to be slaughtered 
for the use and provision of the prince’s family, or atten- 
dants, whilst he resided in their manor, on his royal 
progress through his dominions. For which purpose the 
prince had a manor-house in every cantref. And each 
manor was obliged to provide for his retinue, as long as 
he resided in it, and whilst he travelled through it. The 
manor of Swydd-y-gré was of this sort. 

On the common, in the parish of Llandrindod, are 
several tommenau, or tumuli, five of which are placed at 
a very small distance from each other, a proof that in 
ancient times there had been upon this spot a dreadful 
carnage. ‘These five have been opened, and were found 
to contain human bones, pieces of half-burnt charcoal, 
and spear-heads, called celts, &c., covered with a heap 
of loose stones. 

On the right bank of the river Wye, near the town of 
Rhayader, and in front of the church of Llansaintfread 
Cwmdauddwr, stands a tommen, or barrow, of very con- 
siderable magnitude, deeply ditched or moated round. 
It has long been supposed that the bones of St. Fraid, 
who flourished in the seventh century, and to whom the 
church was dedicated, were deposited in this tumulus. 
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But on removing some of its materials a few years ago, 
for the repair of the adjacent road, or for laying a 
foundation for the contiguous cottages, a silver coin, 
about the size of a crown-piece, of most exquisite work- 
manship, and in excellent condition, was found, on which 
was inscribed in relievo the word “Serais.” Now Serais 
is a city in Palestine, which, after sustaining a long and 
bloody siege, was captured by the army of the Crusaders. 
Hence it is conjectured that this silver piece was a medal 
cast in commemoration of this signal victory, and that 
the person inhumed in this receptacle was not a saintly 
hermit, who devoted his days and nights to prayer and 
fasting, but a military hero, whose bravery in fighting 
against the Saracenic infidels of the Holy Land, and 
whose interpidity in mounting the breach of the stormed 
Serais, were remunerated with this medal, but whose 
name, after diligent inquiry, seems at this distance of 
time to be irrecoverable. It is not improbable that, as 
the saint and the hero were engaged in the same cause, 
—viz., in promoting the Christian faith,—the one by the 
spiritual, and the other by the temporal, sword, so after 
their deaths the ashes of both were mingled together in 
this sacred repository. Close to the bridge of Rhayader 
is another barrow of much inferior dimensions, having at 
its top a circular hollow, whence it is supposed the hoary 
Druid harangued and instructed thesurrounding populace, 
and who, at a small adjoining eminence, called Bryn, or 
the Tribunal, expounded to them the law. About the 
half of a mile east of the town of Rhayader is another 
barrow, in a field called Cefn Ceidio, that is, the Ridge 
of Ceidio, a saint who lived in the sixth century, and 
whose bones, it is supposed, lie there inhumed. 

The numerous valleys in which the rivers of this 
county, viz., the Ieithon, Edwy, Teme and Lug, flow, 
are studded with these artificial mounds of earth, de- 
monstrating at once the strenuous opposition which their 
respective invaders encountered, and the slaughter that 
preceded the submisssion of the natives. Every inch of 
ground therein seems to have been obstinately disputed. 
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Nor are these memorials of the courage of the inhabitants 
confined to the low grounds; they also crown the sum- 
mits of the hills. On an highly elevated ridge of hills, 
in the parish of Aberedwy, stand eminently in view three 
tumuli, or barrows. These are not placed in a straight 
or direct alignment with each other, but at the angles of 
an equilateral triangle, each side of which measures about 
a hundred paces. They are all deeply ditched, or moated 
round, forming conspicuous objects at a great distance, 
and commanding a most extensive and diversified pro- 
spect. Their number and their position completely over- 
throw the hastily formed conjecture of those tourists 
who have erroneously pronounced all such works of the 
ancient Britons—rude, indeed, if compared to the modern 
improvements in the art of war, but constructed on truly 
geometrical and military principles—to be nothing more 
than beacons, or specula, erected for vigilatory and 
exploratory purposes only; a sentence that accords as 
little with a discriminating judgment as it does with the 
circumstances of the situation of the country, where 
every hill presents a natural watch tower. 

To prevent, therefore, the recurrence of these and the 
like misconceptions, it may not be amiss briefly to notice 
the characteristics by which these artificial mounds of 
earth are distinguished, and by which their original 
designation and use may be ascertained. Those barrows, 
then, which, constructed in the simplest manner, form 
merely a circular protuberance of inferior dimensions, 
without either a fosse or a rampart, were appropriated to 
sepulchral purposes, and used as places of interment; 
whilst such as indicate a more laborious and complete 
finish, and are surrounded with a high agger and a deep 
ditch, served as military fortifications, and, indeed, seem 
upon the whole admirably adapted to the operations of a 
defensive campaign. Of these several uses, however, the 
appointment was arbitrary ; and no tommen, or barrow, 
was applied to one particular purpose exclusively. The 
Britons were a people of too free a turn of thinking, and 
too little controlled in acting, to be enchained to a system, 
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and they designated the same tumulus to many and 
various uses,—now as an exploratory speculum, and now 
as a military post,—but made all of them indiscriminately 
repositories of the dead. This latter was a political ar- 
rangement, and seemed calculated to produce a beneficial 
effect. For the knowledge that a brave defender of his 
country’s independence was inhumed in such a tumulus, 
or barrow, served to stimulate the survivors to imitate his 
valour, to revenge his death upon the enemy, and to 
preserve his sepulchre from pollution. No duty was of 
more imperious obligation among the Britons than that 
of guarding from hostile insult the sleeping manes of 
their respected forefathers. 


Section 5.—Its Fortifications and Encampments. 


Whoever looks at the Silurian encampments of this 
district with a mind divested of prejudice, and with the 
discriminating eye of a soldier, will soon have just cause 
to doubt the accuracy of those writers whose practice 
upon all occasions is to decry the skill and ingenuity of 


the ancient inhabitants of this island in general, and to 
expose the rudeness and imbecility of their fortifications 
in particular. A very different opinion of the latter, 
however, has been entertained and expressed by military 
officers in the British army, of acknowledged merit and 
eminence in their profession, who, after a strict examina- 
tion of these works, have not hesitated to declare in strong 
terms their approbation,—that it is impossible to excel 
the judgment with which these fortified posts have been 
selected, and that the smallest change of their respective 
positions would not prove so well calculated to produce 
the desired effects of a defensive system, to retard the 
progress of an invading enemy, and to facilitate and keep 
Open communications with the besieged. They go on 
further, and add that, by the plan of Caractacus, all his 
dominions were distributed into spaces comprehended by 
equilateral triangles, and that fortified encampments were 
placed at each of the angles—all three within the view of 
each other, and capable of giving and receiving mutual 
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succour and support,—and that an invading force, by 
successfully carrying one of these fortified angles, could 
make no progress, nor remain secure, in a country pre- 
viously exhausted of supplies, unless he also carried all 
the three. If this were the case, if such be the character 
and disposition of Silurian eacampments,—the truth of 
which may be verified or disproved by actual examination, 
—it is more easy to account for the long opposition which 
Caractacus, with an inferior and undisciplined force, was 
enabled to make against the conquerors of the world, 
aided by several of his own countrymen, than to justify 
the unmilitary conjecture whereby some have attempted 
to confine the operations of nine years to a short line, 
supposed to have commenced at Malvern, and to ter- 
minate, alas! at Coxwall,—a space of ground compre- 
hending little more than thirty-five miles,—a conjecture 
which, if realized, would have left the resources of his 
kingdom almost untouched, and rendered his various and 
triangular positions unserviceable and useless. 

Nor is the configuration of each distinct and separate 
encampment less scientific than is the disposition of the 
whole judicious. It has been a subject of dispute with 
military people whether is most eligible, on the principles 
of a defensive system of operations, a square camp like 
that of the Romans, or the elliptical camp of the Silures, 
or Britons. The preference has been awarded to the 
latter. It requires fewer men for its defence; the eye of 
the commander embraces the greater part of its circum- 
ference ; and the point of attack, whether made in front, 
or in flank, is more speedily succoured, and more easily 
repelled. Whereas a square camp has four sides to 
defend ; it must present a distinct front on each side; the 
commander can take a view of only one side at a time; 
and by a false attack on the flanks, the rear and front are 
liable to be forced. 

That the kingdom of Siluria was anciently distributed 
into triangular districts studded with camps, is an assertion 
founded not on testimony alone; the result of a personal 
examination will likewise evince its truth; nay, the in- 
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spection of a common map of the territory will suffice. 
Even this small district of it presents examples of this 
singular and truly military arrangement of its defensive 
fortifications. Burfa Bank, Newcastle, and Cwm, or 
Wapley, secure its north-eastern frontier, while its south- 
eastern boundary is guarded by the several camps of 
Brilley, Huntington, and Leonhales. The Silurian camp 
of Burfa, which is within the limits of this county, and 
Bradnor, a Roman intrenchment, about a mile west of 
the town of Kington, and on the Welsh side of Offa’s 
Dyke, occupy the opposite sides of a valley watered by 
a river called Hindwell, and stand as if opposed to each 
other. Burfa is situated on the south-eastern extremity 
of the Vale of Radnor, on the summit of a conical or 
pyramidical eminence, as the monosyllable Bur signifies, 
and is defended by a triple ditch. The sides of the hill 
are steep and almost inaccessible. It stands within view 
of the other two intrenched angles, Newcastle and Cwm, 
and corresponds in all respects with the camps occupied 
by Caractacus, the Silurian commander, whose system 
of defence, as described by Tacitus, consisted partly in 
fixing the positions of his encampments on the banks of 
the rivers opposed to the line of march of the Romans. 
Its form is elliptical, its area contains about three acres, 
and it commands a very diversified and picturesque view 
of the adjacent country. Newcastle camp is situated 
about three miles and a half west of the town of Presteign, 
almost adjoining the turnpike road leading to the town of 
New Radnor. It is quite perfect, and is circular in form. 
Its diameter measures about 220 yards, and its circum- 
ference about 660 yards. 
At a place called Gaer, in the parish of Llanddewi- 
strad-ennau, is a camp of superior styde and strength. 
his fortification occupies the summit of a high hill 
impending over the Vale of Ieithon, of an oval form, 
defended by two parallel intrenchments, and almost in- 
accessible on the side of the river Ieithon. Various have 
been the conjectures formed respecting the original occu- 
pancy and property of this distinguished military post. 
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From its elliptical form, many have been induced to 
adjudge its original construction to the Silures, who 
generally preferred positions of that particular shape and 
figure. In this opinion we are inclined to coincide, adding 
that, from its name, Gaer, and from other circumstances, 
it appears to have been possessed and occupied by the 
Romans, if not as a military station, yet as an explo- 
ratory position; and that, in a subsequent period, it was 
garrisoned both by the defenders and invaders of this 
district, in alternate succession, is a fact not only 
extremely probable, but altogether certain ; as well from 
the circumstance of this neighbourhood having been the 
scene of many bloody engagements between the native 
Welsh and Normans, as from the natural and artificial 
strength of this post, not to be slighted or overlooked 
with impunity by either party. On a hill opposite is the 
large mound, or tommen, of earth, inclosed by a small 
moat, noticed above. 

In the lordship of Stanage, on the declivity of a hill, 
and near its summit, is a small camp of a circular form, 
and, consequently, of British construction. Its area has 
been planted with trees by Charles Rogers, Esq., the 
proprietor. Its particular designation is unknown. It 
might have served as a place of retreat to the discomfited 
Britons flying from Coxwall Knoll, or as an exploratory 
post. In the same lordship, on the right bank of the 
river Teme, in a low situation, is a large barrow, or 
tumulus, deeply moated round, and closely connected on 
the east side with a level area, resembling in figure a 
parallelogram, and surrounded with an agger. The 
original designation of the whole it is by no means 
difficult to explain. It belonged to the lord, or regulus, 
of the district. On the elevated mound stood his palace; 
the apartments of his domestics occupied the area below; 
and on each side of the valley, which this fortification 
was intended to protect, were placed the scattered habi- 
tations of his vassals, all of whom were within the hearing 
of the sound of his horn, when danger approached, and 
the alarm was given. 
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There are many other Silurian intrenchments in the 
northern division of the county; especially one in the 
parish of Bugaildu, called Crug-y-Buddair, that is, the 
Mount of Ambuscade; contiguous to which is an ancient 
Silurian fortification, accompanied with considerable re- 
mains of building. Immemorial tradition ascribes remote 
antiquity to this dilapidated relic, and records it to have 
been the occasional residence of Uthyr Pendragon, the 
father of the renowned Prince Arthur. Traditionary 
reports contain some truth, mingled with much falsehood. 
There is, however, reason to believe that this place be- 
longed, if not to the celebrated hero above named, who 
was a Silurian, yet to some noted chieftain of the district, 
of a more recent era, whose name and whose actions are 
equally forgotten. At the foot of Crug-y-Buddair is a 
field, still called the ‘ Bloody Field,” in which it is said 
a battle was fought; but neither the year, or the occasion, 
can now be ascertained. 

We pass on to record some of the principal encamp- 
ments that fortify the line of the river Arrow, on the 
south-eastern frontier of this district. Here we discern 
three of considerable magnitude and respectability ; the 
one being dignified with the appellation Gaer, or Caer, 
the usual designation of military stations. This camp, 
which is British, occupies the summit of a high and com- 
manding eminence, from which a most beautiful prospect 
extends to several adjoining counties, both Welsh and 
English. The inclosed area is a large corn-field, con- 
taining about thirty-one acres. It is situated in the 
parish of Michael-church, and, under the denomination 
of Upper and Lower Gaer, includes outposts which guard 
the fords of the river Arrow, the valley of which is here 
studded with numerous tumuli, or barrows, which denote 
that this spot has been the scene of much conflict and 
carnage. At a short distance to the south is a military 
work of the Britons, denominated Pencastle Camp, and 
situated in the parish of Llanbedr. This is a camp of 
considerable magnitude and strength, and calculated to 
serve the purposes for which it was constructed. The 
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third camp, forming the west angle of this triangular 
position, is situated about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
east of the village of Clasewm, on a farm called Wern, 
on a commanding eminence, judiciously selected to guard 
the defile leading to the village, as also to check the pro- 
gress of an enemy advancing through the narrow vale, in 
which flows a rivulet called Clas, which unites and empties 
itself into the river Arrow, in the neighbouring parish of 
Colfa. It consisted of a double intrenchment, encircling 
three-fourths of the summit on which the camp is situated. 
Being partly open to the south and south-west, the natural 
difficulty of access from those points, and the little appre- 
hension of an enemy approaching from. that quarter, 
rendered the addition of an intrenched work on that side 
unnecessary. It is called Clas-gwyr; the dingle leading 
to the foot of the eminence is denominated Cwm Twarch. 
No traces of building are at present discernible. These 
three camps were undoubtedly occupied by the Silures, 
and used by them as military posts of defence against 
the Romans invading this territory from the side of 
Herefordshire. 

This part of the county is rendered very interesting by 
a number of artificial mounds, fortified posts, cromlechau, 
and other vestiges of antiquity, all which will be described 
in the historical account of the several parishes in which 
they are respectively situated. The security of the re- 
maining portion of the district to the south and south- 
west seems to have been consigned by the Silures to the 
natural fortification of the Wye and of its precipitous 
banks, especially on the south side, whilst the river Teme, 
in conjunction with the positions of Caer-Caradoc and 
Cnwe-las, which latter was originally a camp, subse- 
quently a castle, protected its north-eastern quarter. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue next Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
at Llandeilo Fawr, Caermarthenshire. 

For further information Members are referred to the 
General Secretaries. 

Members intending to be present, or to send in papers, 
are requested to give early notice of their wishes to the 
Secretaries. 





Currespondeare. 


RUTHIN CHURCH AND COLLEGE. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I find in my late paper on Ruthin Church and its 
appurtenances, the title I gave it, “ Ruthin Church and College,” 
has been altered into “Ruthin Church and Hospital.” I know not 
how this came about, as I certainly sent off the proof sheets with 
College, and not Hospital. 

The change, by whomsoever effected, is worse than a crime; it isa 
blunder. Lord Grey founded at Ruthin a College or Chantry—words 
often used indiscriminately ; of the existing buildings of that College 
I write a description. With the Hospital founded on the same site 
by Dean Goodman, after the suppression of the College, my purely 
architectural paper has nothing todo. I suppose my unknown censor 
would not compel me to talk of Ely or Peterborough Cathedrals, in 
dealing with times earlier than Henry I. and VIII. respectively. And 
the case is the same. My paper was one devoted wholly to the 
medieval College of Ruthin, not to the Elizabethan Hospital, and I 
called it accordingly.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

Trinity College, Oxford, 

June 6, 1855. 


[The alteration of the title of the article in question, and of the word 
“ College” in another portion of it, was imprudently made by the 
Editor, in compliance with the instructions of one of the officers of 
the Association; and, if Mr. Freeman’s obliging correction had not 
been received, would have been adverted to in a list of errata for the 
annual volume when completed. Mr. Freeman’s remarks are quite 
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correct, and we offer him our apologies; the more so because another 
of his valuable articles has been accidentally mutilated, we do not 
ourselves know how nor when.—Epb. A’acn. Cams. ] 


CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN OLD CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—The present rage for demolishing our old churches, and 
rebuilding them in a style which has so frequently been animadverted 
upon, bids fair in a few years to leave us no ecclesiastical edifice of 
ony antiquity remaining in the country. An improved taste, however, 
is beginning to show itself in the architecture of these new fabrics ; 
yet the wholesale and reckless destruction of monuments, inscribed 
stones, and other objects of archeological interest, still goes on. I 
strongly recommend the members of the Association, living in the 
neighbourhood where anything of this sort is occurring, to make 
accurate drawings of all such objects before it is too late, and to 
narrowly watch the progress of demolition, so that, should anything 
worth notice turn up, the particulars may be recorded in the pages of 
the Journal. I am more particularly led to make these remarks 
from what has occurred in this county. In 1847, the parish church 
of Trevethin was demolished ; in doing which a coffer, or chest, was 
discovered, built in the centre of the south wall, about eight feet 
above the floor. It was divided into two parts, horizontally ; each 
compartment contained human bones ; the whole was covered by a 
large flag-stone. There was nothing upon the outside or inside faces 
of the wall to lead to the inference that there was any deposit within. 
The chest was too short for the reception of a body at full length, and 
the remains of more than one individual were apparent; it is therefore 
inferred that this was a re-deposit in this building of remains, found, 
probably, in a similar situation, in an older one; and this seems in a 
measure confirmed by the figures 1300 having been found upon one 
of the stones in the middle of the wall near it. If this was intended 
for a date, it shows that the building had been erected at a subsequent 
period. In 1852, the old church of Risca, being much too small for 
the daily-increasing population, was taken down, and was found to 
have been erected upon the site of a Roman building. In digging 
the foundations for the chancel of the new church, at about six feet 
below the surface, a wall was discovered, forming a portion of a circle, 
of about twelve feet radius; the floor of the apartment which it had 
inclosed, was formed of Roman tiles, or bricks, marked LEG. II. 
AUG., resting upon a bed of concrete, about eighteen inches deep ; 
a sur-base formed of flag-stones, the lower edges of which were 
imbedded in the concrete, was attached to the wall. The walls of 
the demolished church were composed of dressed stones, Roman 
bricks, and lumps of the concrete of the ancient sub-floor. What this 
Roman building could have been, it is not easy to determine. There 
is no doubt that the mines of lead and iron in the neighbouring moun- 
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tains were worked by the Romans; two places in the vicinity are still 
known as Pont y Mister (Pons Magistri), and Forum Mister (Forum 
Magistri). In the western gable of the church, another discovery 
was made of deposits similar to that at Trevethin, and, like that, built 
into the substance of the wall, without any outward indications of their 
existence. On either side the tower, which was attached to the west 
end, were found cists; the one on the north contained human bones, 
very much decayed ; that on the south contained the remains of two 
individuals, and a quantity of beads, twenty or thirty, formed of jet or 
coal. As at Trevethin, the cists were too small to receive a body at 
full length, being about four feet long by two wide; the wooden 
coffers, if there ever had been any, were reduced to powder. They 
were about four feet above the level of the floor. 

Something of the sort has, I believe, been found at St. Wollos’ 
Church, Newport, now being restored, but I have not ascertained the 
particulars. 

Some, among our associates, may perhaps be enabled to inform us 
whether similar deposits have been found in other parts of the country; 
and may thus throw light upon the origin of this singular mode of 
disposing of the remains of our ancestors, and why they were placed 
80 high above the floor.—I remain, &c., 

THomas WAKEMAN. 

Graig, Monmouth, 11th April, 1855. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I have found in the Annual 


Register, for 1763, a notice, that in taking down the church of St. 
Nicholas, in Bristol, several bodies were found in the walls. 

[We remember being present when the church of Montmartre, above 
Paris, was repaired, in 1841. The triforium of the nave, on the 
south side, had been blocked up and plastered over; and it was 
considered advisable to re-open it. On the workmen fe pair to do 

] 


so, the triforium gallery was found to be entirely filled with skulls. 

At the church of Fates, in Radnorshire, there was, until lately, a 

sort of receptacle, formed by building a wall between two buttresses 

on the east side of the tower. This, though not roofed, was filled with 

_ and skulls, and was called “The Skullery.”,—Ep. Arca. 
AMB. | 





ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—In the Archeologia Cambrensis, No. II. Third Series, Mr. 
Longueville Jones has extracted, from Mr. Akerman’s Archao- 
logical Index, a list of the papers on Roman Wales, contained in the 
Archeologia, ending with a xxviii. I beg leave to mention two 
papers by myself, which I think you will be glad to add to the series, 
viz. :— 

Archeologia, vol. xxix. pp. 5-31. “A Memoir on Antient 
Remains existing in the district adjacent to the confluence of the Wye 
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and the Severn, in the counties of Gloucester and Monmouth: namely, 
the probable line of the Akeman Street; the southern termination of 
Offa’s Dyke; the earthworks of Buttendune; the leaden fonts of 
Llancaut and Tidenham; and an identification of the Estrighrid of 
Domesday : by Geo. Ormerod, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A.” 

“On British and Roman Remains, illustrating communications with 
Venta Silurum; Antient Passages of the Bristol Channel, and 
Antonine’s Iter XIV.: by Geo. Ormerod, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., and 
F.S.A.”—I remain, &c., 

GEO. ORMEROD. 
— Park, near Chepstow, 
_ 18th April, 1855. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—As I perceive that there are some remarks on the Britannic 
Researches, p. 94, in No. I. of your present series, by your correspon- 
dent, who signs himself “ Britanno-Romanus,” I accordingly beg to 
address you these few lines in reply. The stricture there made is in 
regard to the junction of the so-called northern branch of the Watling 
Street with the main line, and your correspondent is undoubtedly right 
in his correction of a point of fact; as it should have been mentioned 
as commencing from Chester. This avowal may possibly satisfy 
“ Britanno-Romanus,” who, from the tone of his remarks, appears to 
exult in the discovery of a casual error.—I remain, &c., 

BEALE Poste. 

Bydews Place, near Maidstone. 


[We really do not perceive any tone of exultation in the remarks of 
our correspondent, “ Britanno-Romanus.”—Ep. Arcu. CamB.] 


GAER GYBI, OR HOLYHEAD. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—I observe a statement in Mr. Beale Poste’s Britannic 
Researches concerning Holyhead which may lead to some erroneous 
ideas, and I am therefore anxious to correct it. 

The author, in commenting upon Baxter and his Etymologies, cen- 
sures him for assuming the Corsula of Ravennas to be Corguba, 
equivalent to the modern Holyhead. This is all very well. Baxter 
is not improbably wrong. Mr. Beale Poste then proceeds to say :— 

“Thus, in the foregoing case, there being, in the said island of 
Holyhead, an ancient camp, called Caer Gybi, from this circumstance 
he is inclined to substitute, and wholly unauthorized, instead of 
Corsula, the reading Corguba; which word he assumes implies in the 
Gaelic “ Castrum Cohortis,” the fort of the cohort. However, as 
there is an ancient Welsh church, which stands within the camp, 
dedicated to St. Kebius, a Welsh Saint of the fifth century, as is 
shown by two ancient inscriptions on the stones of the walls of the 
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church, nothing further is required to show his mistake, and to 
a his wrong method in this particular. (See the Gentleman's 

agazine, October, 1789, on this point, where are some observations 
by Mr. Lewis Morris, on Welsh Derivations. )” 

From the above passage it would appear that the author, whether 
he derived his information from Mr. Lewis Morris, or from any other 
person, supposes that there is an ancient Welsh church standing 
within the ancient camp, called Caer Gybi, at Holyhead, &c. But 
the facts of the case are these: —On the summit of Holyhead mountain, 
two miles and a half from the town and church, is the ancient British 
fortified post, called Caer Gybi. Like other similar posts, it is 
surrounded with a double wall of loose stones, and contains the 
remains of several cyttiau, or circular stone houses and huts; but 
church there neither is nor was; for this camp or post was formed, 
doubtless, anterior to the Christian epoch. In the town of Holyhead, 
on the east side of Holyhead island, stands the ancient Collegiate 
and Parochial Church, within the walls of the Roman camp, to which, 
however, no name has been assigned. This station was very probably 
held by a cohort, or by some detachment from Szcontivm. The 
Collegiate Church is of the fifteenth century, though parts of the tower 
may be older. 

When we refer to Mr. Lewis Morris’s words in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, as referred to by Mr. Beale Poste, we find the former 
acquainted with the true state of the case, and not bearing out the 
sense attributed to him by the latter. He is aware that the church 
stands within the castrum, but does not say that it stood within the 
caer. 


Letter from Mr. Lewis Morris, of Penbryn, Cardiganshire, in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” October, 1789. 

“T shall only mention one thing out of Baxter’s Glossary, who, 
not content with murdering & dismembering old British words, 
murders & annihilates our very saints, men noted in the primitive 
Church of Britain for planting our religion. In the word Corguba, 
because it sounds like Caer Gybi, he makes Caergybi to be read Caer 
Corb, which, he says, is an old Irish word for a cohort, and derives 
the very being of a saint of the name of Cybi. But neither is his 
Corb nor his Cuba to be heard of any where else. Kebius, called by 
the Welsh Cybi, was the son of Solomon, Duke of Cornwall ; all our 
ancient MSS. agree in that. He was not only founder of his church, 
but of several others in Wales ; Llan Gybi in Lleyn, & Llan Gybi in 
Cardiganshire, Llan Gybi in Monmouthshire, which all exist. Are 
all these to change their names to please the whim of Baxter? Caer 
Gybi was a church so called because within a castrum still existing. 
Cybi lived at the time of the dissolution of the Roman Empire in 
Britain, & was contemporary, & in great friendship, with St. Seireoel. 
What sets the matter beyond all dispute is that there are two ancient 
inscriptions upon stones in the wall of the church of Caer Gybi 
(Holyhead) where Kebius is acknowledged the patron-saint. There 
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was no such scarcity of saints in Wales in those days to put them to 
the shift of inventing fictitious names for their churches. Fynnon Gybi, 
Eisteddfa Gybi, in Anglesey, & the ancient tradition & proverb to this 
day in that island about Seiriol gwyn a Gybi melyn (filyn ), are also 
evidences of the strongest kind: so that we are so sure there was once 
such a man as Cybi, as that Dewi, Tilo, Padarn, Curig, Padrig, &c., 
were once founders or patrons of those churches which bear their 
names. When men of as great learning as Camden and Baxter can 
advance such incoherent stuff, is it a wonder that every smatterer in 
history thinks himself equal to them, & even that witticisms and puns 
-” place of solid knowledge; and that etymology hath so little 
credit ?” 

In p. 1099 of the same volume, a correspondent observes that 
Morris’s conjecture will equally apply to the parish church of Cybi or 
Cuby in Cornwall.—I remain, &c., 

Britanno-Romanvs. 





EARLY INSCRIBED STONES IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—Among the “ Notices of several Early Inscribed Stones re- 
cently found in various parts of Wales,” contributed by Mr. Westwood 
at p. 4 of the present volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, is en- 
graved an incised stone now at Llanrig, in Caernarvonshire. 1] think 


there can be no difficulty about the three first lines, which read,— 
IMP.Q. TRO. @ECIO—IMP(ERATRI) . Q(VINTO) . TR(AIAN)O . DECIO. 
With all due deference to so eminent an authority as Mr. Westwood, 
I cannot but fancy that the third letter in the fourth line is an A, and 
not, as he supposes, a reversed V. I have seen many such A’s upon 
inscribed stones in this county (Cumberland). The first stroke of the 
fourth line may be I, and the last may be part of an L; which, if so, 
would read,—1 . GAL—IULIUS. GAL... In the last line, there would 
be room in the broken part of the stone for another L; the first letter 
of the same line looks like an I; the E is very plain; but it is impos- 
sible to say what the last character has been. I would therefore pro- 
pose reading the two last lines,—r. GAL(L)IE(? ) . IULIUS. GALLIENVS. 
The entire inscription would then be,— 


IMP IMPERATORI To the Emperor 
QTRO QVINTO . TRAJANO QUINTVS TRAJANUS 
aECIO DECIO ; DECIUS ; 
IGAI IVLIVS . GAL- JULIUS GAL- 
i1E? LIENVS LIENUS 
(PosviT.) (placed this. ) 


Decius was slain a.p. 251, after a reign of two years. 


I remain, &c., 
W. Wynn WILLIAMs. 
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To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—In the remarks upon “ The Sepulchral Stone of Emlyn,” in 
the last Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, I observe that refe- 
rence is made to an old Welsh romance, “ The Friendships of Emlyn 
and Amyct.” I have a copy of the original romance now before me, 
with an English translation by my late grandfather, Dr. O. Pughe. 
It thus commences :—“ In this manner is set forth the friendship of 
Amlyn and Amic.” You will observe it is here “ Amlyn,” and not 
‘¢ Emlyn.” 

The following are mentioned in the romance :— 


Pepin K. of Fringa Earl Arthrig at the Court of 
Castell Berigan Charlemayn 
Amlyn Earl of Alvern, his son [Earl Harbert, ditto 
Amlyn Ildegart, Queen of Charlemayn 
Lucam, a city Belisant, daughter of K. of France 
Pope Constantine Burgundy 
Hildegarde K. of France Normandy 
Germany Albin Bishop of Asso 
France Finen mountain 
Charlemayn K. of France Desider K. of Lombardy 
Paris Clusas, a fortress 
Seine river Milan 
Monastery of St. Germain St. Eusibius and St. Peter. 


It concludes thus quaintly :— 

“‘ This took place in the year one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three since Jesus Christ became flesh from the virgin womb of the 
Lady Mary, and the fourth day of the calends of April, in the year of 
the death of St. Bernard, who was Abbot at Clervos, to the praise and 
honour of God and the Church the person whose name be it blessed 
for ever be it true amen. And thus terminates the friendship of 
Amlyn and Amic.” 

I remain, &c., 
Witiiam Owen. 

Tan y Gyrl, Denbigh, 

April 9, 18565. 





EARLY BRITISH REMAINS IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—In the list of “ Early British or Pre-historic Remains” of 
that portion of Mona which lies east of the Malltraeth, given by Mr. 
Longueville Jones, in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 203, he 
has omitted one camp or castle, which, from its position, must have been 
rather important. It is situated near the south-west termination of 
the limestone ridge which runs parellel to the Menai Strait, and is 
called Rhyddgar, the etymology of which I believe to be Rhudd-Gaer 
(red fort) ; perhaps from the colour of the limestone rock here. The 
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position is well chosen, and commands an extensive view of the bay 
and county of Caernarvon. Dinas Dinlle cannot be more than four 
miles distant in a direct line; the stations at Secontium, and Dinas 
Dinorwic, are also distinctly visible; so that communication with them 
by signal would be easy. I have not examined the place very closely ; 
but from what I have observed, it appears that the camp was circular, 
with a diameter of from a hundred to a hundred and twenty yards. 
The part of the rampart facing the north-west is the best preserved. A 
house, together with farm-yard and buildings, stands within the area 
of the fort. The proprietor, H. Owen, Esq., has told me that several 
bronze spear-heads were found there some years back. There is in 
front of the house a curious stone vase, more than two feet high, 
rounded at the bottom, and becoming gradually wider up to the rim, 
which is squared on the outside. A similar one was found at 
SEGONTIUM, and is now in the possession of Dr. Wynne Williams, of 
Caernarvon. A road from hence communicated with the shore of the 
strait. The present road from Tal-y-Voel ferry crosses the marsh, 
not far from Rhyddgar, upon the track of the old Roman causeway, 
which was called Sarn Goch (red causeway). The names of many 
farms in the immediate neighbourhood seem to indicate the occurrence 
of a sanguinary struggle here, at some period or other; unless, indeed, 
the epithet Coch refers merely to the colour of the stone. Close to 
the Sarn we have “Yr Erw Goch,” (the red acre); “ Gelliniog 
Goch,” (the red hazle grove) ; ‘“‘ Cae Mawr,” (the great field, almost 
always indicating the site of a battle field). In the early part of the 
year 1853, a heap of human remains was discovered on the shore, 
between Tal-y-Voel and the present new landing pier. The skeletons 
were found ving in all directions, some with the legs bent under 
them, evidently thrown hurriedly into a trench after some engagement. 
Perhaps these may have been slain in opposing the landing of the 
Romans. In digging the foundation of Tal Gwynedd, the residence 
of the late Mr. Rice Hughes, which adjoins the old road, there was 
found a second brass Roman coin in good preservation; Obverse— 
laureated head of Augustus; legend—impP. Divi. F. Ava. Reverse—a 
crocodile chained to a palm tree; legend—cot. NEM ( Colonia Nemau- 
sus). I think another road ran from this station in a north-easterly 
direction, and joined the road, or sarn, which crosses the common, near 
Bryn Siencyn, in the parish of Llanidan, where traces of it are still 
to be seen.—I remain, &c., 
W. Wynn WILtiaMs. 


[We recommend the gentlemen who are conducting the survey 
necessary for the compilation of the Cambria Romana, to make a note 
of what our correspondent here states concerning old roads near the 
Menai Strait. We could hope, indeed, that Mr. Wynn Williams would 
himself extend his researches in his own island of Mona; and would 
endeavour to throw some light on the Roman communications between 
Szcontivm and Caer Gybi (Holyhead).—Ep. Arcu. CamB.] 
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To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

Sir,—In vol. i. p. 150, of the Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council of England, edited by Sir Harris Nicholas, is pub- 
lished a letter from the celebrated Henry Percy to the Privy Council. 
This letter is dated at Caernarvon, 4th May, 2 Hen. IV., and in it 
he refers to the castles of “‘Coneway and Rees, which is among the 
mountains.” 

In the list of “ Early British Remains” in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, at p. 110 of the present volume, which embraces the locality 
where I conceive this castell Rhys of Hotspur to have stood, I find 
no mention of it by that appellation. Some years ago, on mentioning 
the circumstance to Dr. O. O. Roberts, of Bangor, he informed me 
that he knew the place well, and I think he said it stood in the moun- 
tains, between Caer Rhun and Aber. 

It would be interesting to identify the prominence occupied by this 
stronghold; and I presume that, to a person making inquiries on the 
spot, there could be no difficulty in doing so.—I remain, &c., 

Wittiam Owen. 

P.S.—To save you the trouble of reference, I enclose a copy of 
Hotspur’s letter, with a translation. 

[Bibl. Cotton. Cleopatra, F. iii. § 16 b., contemporary MS., and 
apparently the original. bid. Dated at Caernarvon, the 4th May, 
2 Henry IV., 1401.] 

Refentz piers en Dieu t tshon'es fs jeo me recomanc a vo? Et 
voillez sa¥ qa le fesance dycestez le paus de Northgalez en quelle jeo 
suy teign*nt mez sessiones est bn entendantz ‘%t obeisant en toutz 
poynts a le loy forspris ceux rebeft qi sont deinz le chastett de Cone- 
way t Rees ¢ est en lez montayns quellez front stn chastiez si Dieu 
pleast p la force t gofnance q moi redoute ft le Pince y ad envoie 
sibn de son conseilt come de son retenue p* tenir sege dev*nt lez 
rebellez en le dit chastelt quelle sege sil poet esti qontenue tanq, lez 
ditz rebelx soient p's fra g*und eas ‘t pfit a le gofnance du dit paus 
en temps avenir. Et anxi reentz piers en Dieux t tshon'ez fs lez 
comons du dit paiis de Northgalez cest assaV lez conteez de Carnarvan 
t M’yonytli qi ont este dev*nt moy a pent ont humblemét ifcie mon 
redoute f* le Pince de la g*und t*vaille de sa benigne voluntee qil ad 
p’sue a nie sofain f* le Roi p* lot g*ciouse pdon luy emp‘ant humble- 
mét de son confirma@éne desoutz son seal. Offerant p" luy doner p 
lot bone voluntee outre toutz duetees sanz request dascuni ~ tiel % auxi 
g*und some come ils ont done a Roi Richard qu‘nt il fuist lot Roi % 
lot Pince come le porto dycestez vo? sceit pleynmét declarer. Et 
dautpt voillez remembrer coment pluiso's foitz jay p'sue a vo® pT 
paymét dez soldeo's du Roi en la ville de Berewyk %t s* lestmarche 
Dengletre les quellez sont en si g*unt poftee qils ne p'ront porter 
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nendurier p' defaute du paymét. Et per ceo vo® supplie dordeff qils 
p'ront esti paiez en mafie come fuist taille ent? le Tres % moy a nie 
darrein ent/plance si meillo" paymét ne pray avoir gar autemét moy 
covient venir des vo® p* le dit paymét toutz auts chosez lessez 
Refentz piers en Dieux t fshon'ez fs auts ne vo say escrier a Pent 
mez jeo prie le seint Espirit q vo? maynteigne en tout hono" ‘%t jay 
solone viez desires. Esci a Cariivan le iij® jour de Maij. 
Henr’ Poy, 
Gardein de lestmarche Dengletre vers Escoce. 


Translation of the above Letter. 


Reverend Fathers in God and most honoured Lords, I recommend 
myself to you; and be pleased to know that, while I am writing, the 
country of North Wales in which I hold my sessions, is submissive, 
and in every respect obedient to the law : excepting those rebels who 
are in the castles of Coneway and Rees, which is in the mountains ; 
and who will be very well chastised, if God pleases, by the forces and 
authorities which my feared lord the prince has sent there, as well 
from his council as from among his retinue, to hold siege in front of 
those rebels in the said castles; which siege, if it should be kept until 
the said rebels be taken, will be of great relief and profit to the admi- 
nistration of the said country in future. And to the rev. fathers in God 
and most honoured lords the commons of the said country of North 
Wales, that is to say, the counties of Caernarvon and Meryonyth 
have just presented themselves before me, and humbly thanked my 
feared lord the prince for his very great kindness in asking our sove- 
reign lord the king for their pardon, humbly imploring him to confirm 
it under his seal, offering to give him of their own will, and without 
request, as great a sum as they gave to King Richard, when he was 
their king and prince, as the bearers of these letters have fully declared ; 
and here I shall beg of you to bear in mind how often I have urged 
you for the payment of the king’s soldiers in the city of Berwick, 
and the East Marches of Sect who are in such great poverty that 
they will not be able to goany longer without payment, and conse- 
quently I entreat you to order that they should be paid in manner as 
was agreed between the Treasurer and me in our last interview, if 
better payment could not be effected. For otherwise I must address 
you again for payment, everything else being of minor importance. 

Reverend Fathers in God and most honoured Lords, I have no 
more to state at present; but pray the Holy Ghost to keep you in 
honour and joy to the best of your wishes. 

Written at Caernarvon, the third day of May. 


Henry Percy, 


Keeper of the East Marches of England, 
towards Scotland. 
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Arrhenlogizal Hotes aud O nevivs. 


Note 5.—At page 48 of Archdeacon Williams’ Gomer is found a 
list of Gaelic names of places, which are formed from Kin, Kan and 
Ken, the Gaelic forms of the Cymric Pen. Might not we add Kent, 
Kuyndwo, Cangi, Kinsale, and numerous instances from Ireland of the 
same prefix? Would the name Cangi throw any light on the vewata 

uestio of the priority in time of the Gaelic or Cymric occupation of 

ales, or certain portions of it? .N. 

N. 6.—Stvuart Retics.—A collection is making of anecdotes and 
traditions connected with the cause of the Stuarts in Wales and the 
Marches, from 1688 to 1746. Information concerning MSS., letters, 
portraits, &c., which illustrate this subject, will be gladly received. 
For instance, the large collections in possession of the Powys family 
are known; but there must be similar treasures in the possession of 
other families and individuals. H. L. J. 


Query 18.—In Gibson’s Camden is to be found mention of a MS. 
of David Morgannius, mentioned by Vossius, relating to the history 
and antiquities of Wales. Where is that MS. at present, and has it 
been printed? If so, can any of your readers inform me as to the 
name and editions of the printed volume? With the exception of this 
MS., and the Itinerary of Giraldus, the only other work on the 
subject of Wales, mentioned in the list of archzological books, is 
that of the celebrated George Owen. This MS. was formerly in the 
Hengwrt Library. Is it there still? Are not some MSS. of George 
Owen in the British Museum? Have any portions of them been 
printed ? M.N. 

Q. 19.—Can any of our members supply us with probable deri- 
vations of the names of the Wrekin, and the Clee Hills, in Shropshire, 
or of the Malvern Hills, in Worcestershire ? X. 

Q. 20.—What are the exact titles of the best historical accounts of 
the Lords Marchers of Wales? In what books are accounts of them, 
and of their jurisdiction, to be found ? An ANTIQUARY. 

Q. 21—In the “ History of Radnorshire,” in the April Number 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis, there seems to be some doubt as to 
the origin both of the Welsh and English names, Sir Faesyfed and 
Radnor. Can any antiquary throw any light upon their derivation ? 
The word Maesyfed can hardly be derived from Maes-y-fedw. ws 


Q. 22.—Is there any reference in any of the old Court Rolls to 
Radehenistri free tenants, or to Rad knights, who held their lands 
by knights’ service, which would render it probable that Radnor is 
derived from either of these words ? W. 

Q. 23.—Who was Huysgwn; is he identical with the Hu Gadarn 
of the Triads ? Ww. 

Q. 24.—Can any information be given as to the existence of the 
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MS. of the History of Anglesey, intended as a continuation to 
Rowlands’ Mona Antiqua, and written in 1775? The original MS. 
of the Mona Antiqua is in the possession of Charles Evans, Esq., of 
Plas Gwyn, Anglesey, Mr. Rowlands’ lineal descendant. W. W. 
Q. 25.—In the description of North Wales, by the Rev. J. Evans, 
forming the seventeenth volume of the Beauties of England and 
Wales, p. 221, the exemplification of a charter relating to Llanelian, 
in Anglesey, is quoted, but no reference is given. Can any of our 
readers inform us of the depository wherein this charter is preserved ? 





Miscellaneous Butires. 


ArcHzZoLoaicaL InstirutE.—We understand that the Annual 
_ of this body will take place at Shrewsbury, on the 22nd of 

uly. 

British ArcHzZOLoGIcAL Assoc1aTion.—The Earl of Perth and 
Melfort has been elected President of this Association. The Annual 
oo will be held during the autumn (September ?), in the Isle of 

ight. 

Semvers oF British ARCHITECTs.—At a late meeting of this 
Society, Mr. C. C. Nelson, Honorary Secretary, read the sub- 
stance of a work recently published by the Prussian government, 
entitled “ Early Christian Monuments of Constantinople, from the 
Fifth to the Twelfth Century,” by W. Salzenberg. This folio work 
comprises numerous engravings, in line as well as in chromo-litho- 
graphy, illustrative of the ancient edifices of Constantinople, and 
especially of the church of Sta. Sophia; and, as the author enjoyed 
unprecedented opportunities of examining the latter building, his 
account and illustrations of it possess great interest. M. Salzenberg 
gives an history of Byzantine art as exemplified in Constantinople,— 
describes the foundation and alterations of the Great Mosque,—and 
gives for the first time with precise accuracy, the measurement of its 
celebrated cupola. The dimensions of this famous dome are as follows : 
—diameter immediately over the pendentive arches, 100 Prussian feet 
(103 English),—diameter higher up between the ribs forming the 
inner surface, 104 Prussian feet,—height from the pavement to the 
under side at the apex, 179 Prussian feet,—thickness over the windows, 
of which there are forty at the basis of the cupola, twenty-nine inches 
—at the crown, twenty-four inches. Mr. M. Digby Wyatt continued 
the subject by some remarks on the mosaic and other internal coloured 
decorations of Sta. Sophia. He observed that one class of Byzantine 
decorations, as displayed in that church, involved some structural 
points,—the chief of these being the perforated stone windows round 
the dome, which there was every reason to believe were filled cogaeky 
with stained glass. ‘The windows are formed of a series of slabs of 
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marble, pierced in apertures of about eight inches by ten, and it 
appeared that these apertures were filled in with coloured glass. The 
Byzantines were acquainted with all the processes of glass making, 
and their enamels were proverbially beautiful. Actual remains proved 
that they were masters of the technicalities of glass-work. Paulus 
Silentiarius alludes to the beautiful effect of light and colour in this 
building of Sta. Sophia, when seen in the morning; and Paul the 
Hermit, and Fortunatus of Poictiers, in his Carmina, also describe 
this effect. Theophilus, who was a writer on the technical arts a 
little before the Conquest, has a treatise upon stained glass, which he 
prefaces by stating that he had taken the pains to go to Sta. Sophia, 
to examine the effect of the light, perth by transmission, in order 
to qualify himself for writing this section of his book. When it is 
remembered that Sta. Sophia was commenced in the year 532, and 
completed about 540, it is interesting to have grounds for the belief 
that stained glass was extensively used at such an early period. Until 
recently the assertion of the Benedictines, that coloured glass was not 
known previously to the time of Charlemagne, has been generally re- 
garded as correct. Antiquaries have, however, found allusions to its 
existence as early as 600; and the details now given concerning Sta. 
Wns afford a corroboration of their views.” The mosaic decorations 
included the pavement, consisting of large marble slabs, the wall 
pannels of inlaid marble, and the glass mosaic, of the more elaborate 
and pictorial designs, in the dome, and other elevated portions of the 
building. These pictorial mosaics were chiefly upon a gold ground ; 
and a peculiar Oriental character in some of them, might have been 
derived from Persia, in the time of Justinian. The principal com- 
positions in mosaic included figures of the Greek saints, the greater 
and lesser prophets, the evangelists and cherubim, ascending, by 
gradual steps, to the cupola, within which was originally a mosaic 
painting of the Deity. Mr. Wyatt then adverted to the history of 
the art, showing that glass mosaics on a gold ground were common 
in Rome and Pompeii. He alluded to the wide diffusion of Byzantine 
art, and referred to a painting in the cathedral of Kazan, one of the 
oldest cities in Russia, to show the identity of style with that of Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr. Le Keux, we are happy to find, is preparing for publication, 
by subscription, Illustrations of Stone Crosses, with a descriptive 
letter-press, and one hundred plates of sculptured crosses in England. 
The subjects are selected from a valuable and accurate collection of 
sketches and drawings in his possession, of church-yard, monumental, 
and boundary crosses, high crosses, preaching crosses, and market 
crosses. To the Eleanor Crosses fifteen plates, five to each cross, 
will be devoted. The work will be published in two volumes, 
medium octavo, price £2 2s., and will range in size with the publica- 
tions of the Archeological Societies. Each volume will contain fifty 
steel plates, and additional woodcuts will be given for crosses of 
minor importance, and details. We understand that this work will 
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be followed by a similar one on Welsh Crosses, by Mr. Le Keux and 
Mr. Westwood. 

Tue TopoGRAPHER AND GENEALOGIST: Edited by J. G. Nicuots, 
F.S.A.—We see that two volumes of this valuable work are now 
completed, and that-it is going on with the same promise of success as 
at its commencement. It contains a great mass of very curious and 
valuable matter, and may be considered a continuation of Mr. Nichols’ 
other great work, the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, in 
eight volumes. Among the articles that would more especially 
interest Welsh antiquaries, we find the following in the first-named 
work:—“ South Wales,—Inquisition on the Death of Sir Lawrence 
Berkrolls, in 1411, and various charters relating to the lordship of 
Gower and county of Glamorgan.” In the latter work occur papers 
referring to Castle Walweyn, Margam Abey, Neath Abbey, Newcastle 
and Swansea, as well as an index to the Register of the Church and 
See of St. Asaph. 

LLANABER CHURCH, NEAR BarMoutTH.—We are glad to see that 
a subscription is on foot for repairing and restoring this valuable 
specimen of Early Pointed architecture. It is one of the most curious 
parochial churches in Wales, and well deserving of all the money that 
the county of Merioneth can spend upon it ; though it is stated that 
not more than £600 will be required. We earnestly hope that the 
— may become contagious along the western coast of Wales, 
and that it may be felt in and about Aberystwyth. 

Rutan CotteciaTe Cxurcu.—It is with great satisfaction that 
we are able to announce the commencement of a subscription for the 
general restoration of this edifice, including new seats, &c.; a con- 
siderable sum has been already put down. We understand that a 
ae, with great munificence, has offered to present stained glass 
or the new east window; and we hope to learn the names of all the 
promoters of this good archeological work. 

LLanpuDNO CHurcH.—We have been informed that William 
Henry Reece, Esq., solicitor, Birmingham, has offered to restore this 
church at his own sole cost; so that the subscriptions which we pub- 
lished in a previous Number may now be returned to their donors, or 
else may be applied to the completion of the wall round the old church- 
yard. We shall be glad to receive instructions on this point. Such a 
noble example will not be be lost, we are sure, on those to whom it is 
made known. 

ABERDARON CuurRcH.—The sea-wall protecting this ancient church 
is now nearly finished ; it has been constructed by a rate voluntarily 
raised among themselves by the inhabitants of the village. We have 
reason to know that funds will be forthcoming, when required, for 
the complete restoration of the fabric itself. This is another most 
cheering instance of the revival of good taste and proper feeling with 
regard to ecclesiastical architecture, and archeology. 
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Reviews. 


THe History or Fux Fitz Waring. Edited from a MS. in the 
British Museum, by Toomas Wriacut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
Member of the Institute of France. 


This book is the first production of the Warton Club, for the 
members of which, exclusively, it is published: and their intended 
series of publications,—MSS., and scarce printed works, relating to 
the history and literature of Great Britain,—could not be commenced 
more auspiciously. As this work will not come before the public, we 
take the opportunity of saying that antiquaries will do well to get 
admitted into this Club if any vacancies occur, it being limited to two 
hundred members ; otherwise the valuable series of books to be thus 
produced, will, in all probability, escape their notice. Meantime our 
readers will not be sorry to peruse some extracts from this history of 
a Baron of the Welsh Marches, outlawed by King John. 

Mr. Wright gives an account of the MS. in his Introduction. He 
looks upon it as a prose version of a metrical history composed in 
Norman French, before the end of the thirteenth century, and most 
probably between 1256 and 1264. 


* Leland,” says Mr. Wright, “ refers in his Collectanea, i. p. 230, to the adven- 
tures of the Fitz Warines, and informs us that he took the greater part of it ‘ owte 
of an old Englisch beke yn ryme of the gestes of Guarine and his sunnes,’ thus 
revealing to us the fact that there was an early English metrical version of the his- 
tory I here publish. The language of this English poem was evidently obscure and 
difficult, for we see by a comparison of Leland’s abstract with the history now 
published, that he continually misunderstood it, and that he fell into gross errors in 
the attempt to give its meaning. From one or two passages in Leland’s abstract, I 
am inclined to suspect that this English poem was written in pure alliterative verse, 
like that of Piers Ploughman, a style of poetical composition which seems to have 
been popular on the Border.” 


Mr. Wright afterwards observes :— 


“ The writer of the history of the Fitz Warines was evidently an Anglo-Norman 
trouvére in the service of that great and powerful family, and displays an extraor- 
dinarily minute knowledge of the topography of the borders of Wales, and more 
especially of Ludlow and its immediate neighbourhood. Whatever historical 
mistakes he may have made, he never falls into an error with regard to localities, 
and his descriptions are so exact that we never fail to recognize the spot he describes. 
The narrative contained in pages 25 to 30 was written by one whose eye was 
undoubtedly habituated to the prospect from the towers of Ludlow castle, and he, 
no doubt, tells us truly what, in the thirteenth century, were the traditions at 
Ludlow of the history of that noble fortress. He repeated, as they were handed 
down by memory in the family, the history, or rather histories, of the Fitz Warines, 
for they were probably preserved rather as so many tales of the past, than in any 
way as a connected narrative.” 


The whole book, allowance being made for its anachronisms and 
errors, which are carefully pointed out and corrected by Mr. Wright 
in his notes,—some valuable ones being supplied by Mr. Eaton, the 
historian of Shropshire,—is Pucsolbes 5 well worth reading. The 
old French is quite delicious,—the adventures, historic or romantic, are 
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told with infinite simplicity,—and as the scenes lie chiefly along the 
Border country, and some within the Welsh mountains themselves, they 
are sure to be attractive to a Welsh reader. Many facts will be found 
which we think are quite unknown to our readers. Several points 
occur worthy of examination, with the object of identifying places and 
things; and mention is made of warlike deeds done at Oswestry, Whit- 
tington, Ludlow, Bala, Rhuddlan, &c., which have greatly excited our 
own curiosity, and which make us regret that such a chronicle should 
not have been published at full length in our own pages. It is 
altogether a most interesting fragment of border history and romance. 


The historical portion commences thus :— 


“ Seygnours, vus avez oy eynz ces 
houres ge Willam Bastard, duc de Nor- 
maundie, vynt ou grant gent e pueple 
santz nounbre en Engleterre, e conquist 
& force tote la terre, e ocist le roy 
Heraud, e se fist coroner & Loundres, e 
si estably pées e leys & sa volenté, e dona 
terres & diverse gentz qe ou ly vyndrent. 
En ycel temps Yweyn Goynez fust prince 
de Gales, e si fust vailaunt e bon guer- 
reour, @ le roy le dota mout le plus. 
Cesty Yweyn out guasté tote la marche, 
e tote fust voyde de Cestre tange al mont 
Gylebert. Le roy se apparilla mout 
richement, e vint ou t ost en le 
countée de Saloburs, e trova tote les 
villes arses de Cestre desqe & Salobure ; 
quar le prince clama tote la marche pur 
la sue e aportenaunte & Powys. Le 
prince se retret, quar yl ne osa atendre 
le roy.” 


“‘ Lords, you have heard heretofore 
how William the Bastard, duke of Nor- 
mandy, came with a great host and 
people without number into England, 
and conquered by force all the land, and 
slew king Harold, and caused himself to 
be crowned at London, and established 
peace and laws at his will, and gave 
lands to divers people who came with 
him. At that time Owen Gwynedd was 
prince of Wales, who was a valiant and 
good warrior, and the king feared him 
muchthemore. This Owen had ravaged 
all the march, and all was waste from 
Chester to Mount Gilbert. The king 
apparelled himself very richly, and came 
with a great host into the county of 
Shrewsbury, and found all the towns 
burnt between Chester and Shrewsbury ; 
for the prince claimed all the march for 
his own and as belonging to Powys. The 
prince retreated, for he dared not await 
the king.” 


It is explained in one of the notes to this passage that “ Mount 
Gilbert” was the common name of the Wrekin during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Are our Salopian members aware of this fact ? 
Do they also perceive that all the towns from Chester to Salop,— 
including therefore Holt, Wrexham, Whitchurch, Oswestry, Elles- 
mere, and Wem (?)—were burnt temp. Will. 1.? This may throw 
light on the history of that part of the Marches. The history proceeds 


thus :— 


* Aprés ge Roger fust devyé, Robert, 
son fitz, avoit tote la countée de Salobure ; 
e Ernaud, son puysné fitz, avoit Pene- 
brok. Ceux furent gentz trop demesu- 
rées e trop culvers, e grantment mes- 
pristrent countre lur seignour le roy 
Henré, fitz Willam Bastard, frere roy 
Willam le Rous; e parfirent le chastel 
de Brugge contre la defense leroy Henré ; 
dont le roy Henré les desheryta e fist 
exiler pur tous jours, et dona lur terres 
as ces chevalers. Le chastel de Dynan 


* 
“ After Roger was dead, Robert, his 
son, had all the county of Shrewsbury ; 
and Ernald, his youngest son, had 


Pembroke. These were very licentious 
people and very wicked, and greatly 
misconducted themselves towards their 
lord king Henry, the son of William the 
Bastard and brother of king William 
Rufus; and they completed the castle of 
Brugge in spite of king Henry’s inhibi- 
tion ; for which king Henry disinherited 
them and condemned them to perpetual 
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e tut le pays entour devers la ryvere de 
Corve, ou tut lonour, dona & monsire 
Joce, sun chevaler; e d’enaprés retint 
le surnoun de Dynan, e fust apelé par 
tut Joce de Dynan. Cely Joce parfist 
le chastiel qe Roger de Belehealme en 
son temps avoit comencé, e si fust fort e 
vaylaunt chevaler. E si fust la ville 
bien longement apellé Dynan, ge or est 
apellée Ludelawe. Cesti Joce fist fere, 
desouth la ville de Dynan, un pount de 
pere e chaus, outre la ryvere de Temede, 
en le haut chemyn ge va parmy la 
marche e de Cestre desqe Brustut. Joce 
fist son chastiel de Dynan de tres baylles, 
e le envyrona de double fossée, une 
dedens e une dehors.” 
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exile, anid he gave their lands to his 
knights. The castle of Dynan, and all 
the country round towards the river 
of Corve, with all the honour, he gave 
to sir Joce, his knight; who thenceforth 
retained the name of Dynan, and was 
called everywhere Joce de Dynan. This 
Joce completed the castle which Roger 
de Belehealme in his time had begun, 
and he was a strong and valiant knight. 
Now, the town was a very long time 
called Dynan, which is now called 
Ludlow. This Joce caused to be made, 
below the town of Dynan, a bridge of 
stone and lime, over the river of Teme, 
into the high road which goes amid the 
march from Chester to Bristol. Joce 
made his castle of Dynan of three bails, 
and surrounded it with a double foss, 
one within and one without,” 


But we hasten to give the romantic story of Marion de la Bruere, 
after reading which every one must look on Ludlow Castle with still 


greater interest than ever :— 


‘Sire Ernalt fust jeuene bachiler e 
bel, e grantment fust suppris de l’amur 
Marioun de la Bruere, une mout gentile 
damoisele, ¢ si fust la mestre chaunbrere 
la dame del chastiel de Dynan. Sire 
Ernalt e la damoisele entreparlerent 
sovent ; quar ele soleit chescun jour 
venir en la tour ou sa dame, de comforter 
sire Water de Lacy esire Ernalt. Avynt 
qe sire Ernalt, quant veyt temps, aresona 
la damoysele, e dit qe ele fust la chose 
qu’il plus ama, e ge tant est suppris de 
s’amour ge repos ne puet avoir jour ne 
nuyt si ele ne se asente & ly; quar ele 
ly puet socours fere de tous ces anuys. 
E, si ele le voleyt fere, yl la freit seureté 
& sa volenté demeyne que jamés nulle 
autre n’amera, sy ly noun; e, al plus 
tost qu’il serreit delyvrés, yl la prendreit 
& femme. La dammoisele oy la bele 
promesse, e ly graunta fere sa volenté en 
totes choses, e prist seureté de ly qu’il 
la tendreit covenaunt de sa promesse. 
La damoisele les promit ge ele les 
eydereit en tous poyntz privément, qu’il 
fussent delyvrés de prisone. E prist 
towayles e lynceles, si porta en la tour, 
e les fist coutre ensemble, e par els avala 
sire Water e sire Ernalt de la tour, elur 
pria qu’il tenysent lur lealté e la pro- 
messe ge eux ly aveynt promys. E yl 
la dysent ge lealment se contendreynt & 
ly sauntz fauser nul covenaunt, e la 
comanderent & Dieu.” 


“ Sir Arnald was a young bachelor 
and handsome, and he was greatly over- 
taken with the love of Marion of the 
Heath, a very pretty damsel, who was 
the chief chamber-maid of the lady of 
the castle of Dynan. Sir Arnald and 
the damsel often conversed together ; 
for she used to come every day into the 
tower with her lady, to comfort sir 
Walter de Lacy and sir Arnald. It hap- 
pened that sir Arnald, when he saw an 
opportunity, pleaded with the damsel, 
and told her that she was the thing which 
he loved most, and that he was so much 
overtaken with her love, that he could 
have no rest day or night unless she 
yield to him; for she could give him 
relief from all his sorrows. And, if she 
would do it, he would make her a surety 
at her own will that never would he love 
another but her ; and, as soon as he 
should be set at liberty, he would take 
her for his wife. The damsel heard the 
fair promise, and yielded him to do his 
will in all things, and took surety of 
him that he would hold with her accord- 
ing to his promise. The damsel promised 
them that she would help them in all 
points secretly, that they might be deli- 
vered from prison. And she took towels 
and sheets, and carried them into the 
tower, and sewed them together, and by 
means of these she let down sir Walter 
and sir Arnald from the tower, and she 
prayed them to keep their faith and the 
promise which they had made her. And 
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they told her that they would behave 
faithfully towards her, without breaking 
any covenant, and bid her adieu.” 


Sir Joce de Dynan, who held the castle of Dynan or Ludlow, was 
at enmity with Walter de Lacy, and Ernalt was to get possession of 
the castle by strategem, for Joce, with the greater part of the garrison, 


had gone away to Hertland :— 


‘*E Marion de la Bruere se feynist 
malade, e se cocha en son lyt, e dit ge 
si malade fust qe ele ne se poeit mover, 
si noun & grant peyne. E demora al 
chastel de Dynan. Joce comanda qe 
ele fust guardé tot a talent. E, pur 
doute de le Lacy e autres gentz, soudea 
Xxx. chevalers e Lx. dis serjantz e 
vadletz, e les bayla son chastel & garder 
tange & sun repeyr en la pays. Quant 
Joce fust passé, lendemein manda Marion 
son message & sire Ernalt de Lyls, e ly 
pria, pur la grant amisté qe entre eux 
fust, qu’il n’obliast les covenauntz ge 
entre eux sunt affermez e qu’il viegne 
hastivement, parler ou ly 4 le chastel de 
Dynan, quar le seignur e la dame e la 
force de lur meynage sunt vers Hert- 
lande ; e qu’il vienge & meisme le lu ob 
dreyn s’en ala de le chastel. Quant sire 
Ernalt avoit oy le mandement sa amie, 
meyntenant remanda meisme le messa- 
ger, e pria pur s’amur qe ele mesurast 
la hautesse de la ffenestre par ount yl 
issist dreyn de le chastel; e quele gentz 
@ quantz e quele meisnie lur seigaour 
avoit lessé derere ly, si remandast par le 
dit messager. La damoisele, ge nul 
suspecioun de tresoun n’aveit, prist un 
fyl de say, e le vala par my la fenestre 
desqu la terre, e tot l’estre del chastiel 
maunda a sire Ernalt. Donge remanda 
sire Ernalt & sa amie qe le quarte jour, 
avant houre de mie nuyt, serreit & ly & 
meisme la fenestre par ont yl passa ; e 
la pria ge ele ly atendist yleqe. 

“Sire Ernalt de Lyls fist fere une 
eschiele de quyr de meisme la longure 
de le fyl de saye qe s’amie ly maunda.” 


And Marion of the Heath feigned 
sickness, and took to her bed, and said 
that she was so ill that she could not 
move except with great difficulty. And 
she remained at the castle of Dynan. 
Joce commanded that she should be 
carefully attended to. And, for fear of 
the Lacy and other people, he took into 
his pay thirty knights and seventy ser- 
geants and valets, and delivered them 
his castle to keep until his return into 
the country. When Joce was gone, next 
day Marion sent a messenger to sir 
Arnald de Lys, and prayed him, for the 
great friendship that was between them, 
that he would not forget the covenants 
which were made between them, and 
that he come hastily to talk with her 
at the castle of Dynan, for the lord and 
the lady and the strength of their house- 
hold are gone to Hertland, and that he 
come to the same place where last he 
escaped from the castle. When sir 
Arnald had heard the message of his 
mistress, he immediately sent back the 
same messenger, and prayed that for his 
love she would measure the height of the 
window by which he last escaped out of 
the castle, and that she should send him 
back information by the said messenger 
what kind of people, and how many, and 
what household their lord had left behind 
him. The damsel, who had no suspicion 
of treason, took a silk cord, and let it 
down through the window to the ground, 
and sent information of all the condition 
of the castle to sir Arnald. Then sir 
Arnald sent back to his mistress that on 
the fourth day, before it struck midnight, 
he would be at the same window through 
which he passed ; and begged that she 
would wait for him there. 

‘¢ Sir Arnald de Lys caused to be made 
a ladder of leather of the same length as 
the silk cord which his mistress had sent 
him.” 


This was enough for Ernalt, who placed his duty as a liege man to 
his feudal lord above that of a lover to his mistress; he concerted 
measures accordingly ; and now listen to the end of the story :— 
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Sire Ernald apparilla sa compaignie, 
qe grant fust; quar yl avoit en sa com- 
pagnie, qe chevalers, esquiers, e ser- 
jauntz, plus qemyl. E vyntal chastiel 
de Dynan par nuyt; e fist partie de sa 
compagnie demorer en le boys prés de 
Whyteclyf, e partie enbucher desouth le 
chastiel en les gardyns. La nuyt fust 
mout obscure; quar yl ne furent aparcu 
de gueyte ne de autre. Sire Ernalt prist 
un esquier ge porta la eschiele de quyr, 
e s’en alerent & la fenestre oi Marion 
les attent. Equant ele les vist, unqene 
fust si lée; si en vala jus une corde, e 
traist sus la eschiele de quyr, si la ferma 
& un kernel de lemur. E Ernalt monta 
bien e legerement la tour, e prist sa 
amye entre ces bras e la beysa; e fyrent 
grant joie, e s’en alerent en une antre 
chambre, e soperent, e pus alerent 
cochier, e si lesserent la eschiele pendre. 
L’esquier ge la porta ala por les chevalers 
ela grant compaignie qe furent enbuchez 
en le jardyn le seygnur e aylours, e les 
amena & l’eschiele. E co. homes bien 
armés mounterent par l’eschiele de quyr, 
e s’en avalerent de la tour de Pendovre, 
e s’en alerent par le mur derere la 
chapele ; e troverent le geyte somoilant, 
quar yl devynt tut pesant contre la mort; 


e ly pristrent meyntenant, ely vodreynt 
aver ruée jus de son tour en la profonde 
fossé ; e yl cria mercy, e pria qu’il ly 
vodreynt soffryr sifler une note avaunt 
qu’il morust. E yl ly granterent; més 
yl le fist pur ce ge les chevalers de leynz 


se devereynt garnyr. Més ce fust tut 
pur nient. Tant come il sifla, tut le 
plus de les chevalers e serjauntz furent 
decoupées ; brayerent e crierent en lur 
lytz, qe Dieus poeit aver pité. Més les 
compaignons sire Ernalt furent santz 
pieté ; quar quange leynz fust mistrent 
& lede mort, e meynte lyncele qe fust 
blanche & seyr tot fust enrouy de sang. 
Al dreyn ruerent le gueyte en la profonde 
fossé, e rompi le col. 

*¢ Marion de la Bruere cocha deleez 
son amy sire Ernalt, e rien savoit de la 
treson ge sire Ernalt avoit fet; si oy 
grant noise en le chastiel, leva del lit 
e regarda jus en le chastiel, oyt la noyse 
e le cry de naufrez, e vist chevalers 
armeez é les blanks healmes e haubercz ; 
meyntenant aparcust ge sire Ernalt ly 
avoit descu e trahi, si comenga mout 
tentrement & ploure[r], e dyt pytouse- 
ment: ‘Alas!’ fet-ele, ‘qe unge nas- 
quy de mere! quar, par mon forfet, ad 
mon seignur, sire Joce, qe suef me norry, 
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‘¢ Sir Arnald prepared his company, 
which was numerous; for he had in his 
company, knights, squiers, and ser- 
geants, more than a thousand. And he 
came to the castle of Dynan by night, 
and caused part of his company to 
remain in the wood, near Whitcliff, and 
part to lay in ambush, below the castle, 
in the gardens. The night was very 
dark, so that they were not perceived 
by the watch, or by any one else. Sir 
Arnald took a squier, who carried the 
ladder of leather, and went to the win- 
dow where Marion was waiting for them. 
And when she saw them, she was never 
so joyful ; and she let down a cord, and 
drew up the ladder of leather, and fas- 
tened it to a battlement of the wall. 
And Arnald mounted easily and lightly 
the tower, and took his mistress between 
his arms and kissed her; and they made 
great joy, and went thence into another 
chamber, and supped, and then went to 
bed, and left the ladder hanging. The 
esquier who carried it, went for the 
knights and the great company who 
were in ambush in the lord’s garden 
and elsewhere, and brought them to the 
ladder. And a hundred men, well armed, 
mounted by means of the ladder of 
leather, and went down from the tower 
of Pendover, and went along the wall 
behind the chapel. And they found the 
watch sleeping, for he seemed to be 
heavy under the presentiment of death ; 
and they took him immediately, and 
would have thrown him down from his 
tower into the deep foss; but he cried 
for mercy, and begged that they would 
suffer him to whistle one note before he 
died. And they granted it him; but 
he did it in order that the knights within 
should be warned. But it was all in 
vain, While he whistled the greater 
part of the knights and sergeants were 
being cut to pieces ; and they screamed 
and cried in their beds that God might 
have pity. But the companions of sir 
Arnald were without pity ; for all who 
were therein they put to a foul death, 
and many a sheet which was white at 
even, was all reddened with blood. At 
last they threw the watch into the deep 
foss, and broke his neck. 

** Marion of the Heath lay in bed 
beside her love, sir Arnald, and knew 
nothing of the treason which sir Arnald 
had perpetrated ; she heard a great noise 
in the castle, rose from the bed, and 
looked down into the castle, heard the 
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perdu son chastel e sa bone gent; e, si 
je ne usse esté, rien ne fust perdu. Alas! 
qe je unge cru cest chevaler! quar, par 
son losenge, m’ad-yl descu, e mon 
seygnur, de cuy plus me est.’ Marion 
tote ploraunte saka l’espeye sire Ernalt, 
e dit: ‘Sire chevaler, esveyllez-vus ; 
quar estrange compaignie avez amené en 
le chastiel mon seignur santz congié. 
Més ge vus, sire, e vostre esquier, fussez 
par moy herbygez, les autres, qe seyntz 
par vus sunt, ne furent més. E, depus 
qe vus me avez descu, vus ne me poez 
& reson blamer, si je vus renke service 
aprés vostre desert ; més jamés ne vus 
avanterez & nulle amye ge vus averez 
qe, par ma deceyte, avez conquis le chas- 
tiel de Dynan e le pays.’ Le chevaler 
se dresca en estanut. Marion, de la 
espeye qe ele tynt trete en sa mayn, fery 
le chevaler par my le cors; e si morust 
le chevaler meyntenant. Marion savoit 
bien qe, si ele fust prise, ele serreit lyvré 
& male mort, e ne savoit ge fere; més 
se lessa cheier & une fenestre devers 
Lyneye, si rompy le col.” 


Poor Marion! 
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noise and cry of the wounded, and saw 
knights in arms and white helms and 
haubercs. Now she perceived that sir 
Arnald had deceived and betrayed her, 
and began to weep very affectingly, and 
said piteously: ‘Alas!’ said she, ‘that 
ever I was born of mother; for by my 
fault, my lord, sir Joce, who fostered 
me tenderly, has lost his castle and his 
good people; and had I never been, 
nothing would have been lost. Alas! 
that ever I believed this knight; for by 
his flattery he has deceived me, and my 
lord, which is still more to me.’ Marion, 
all weeping, drew the swordofsir Arnald, 
and said, ‘Sir knight, awake ; for you 
have brought strange company into the 
castle of my lord without leave. But if 
you, sir, and your esquier, were lodged 
by me, the others, who have come in 
through your means, were not. And, 
since you have deceived me, you cannot 
rightly blame me if I render you service 
according to your desert; but you shall 
never boast to any mistress you shall 
have, that by my deceit you have gained 
the castle of Dynan and the country.’ 
The knight raised himself erect. Marion, 
with the sword which she held drawn 
in her hand, struck the knight through 
the body, and the knight died immedi- 
ately. Marion knew well that if she 
were taken, she should be delivered to 
an evil death, and knew not what to do; 
so she let herself fall from a window 
towards Linney, and broke her neck.” 


But our space forbids ; we must close ; reserving 
various debatable points for future notice. 


This old MS. is full of 


matter for discussion and research by Cambrian Antiquaries. 


Tur ULsterR JouRNAL OF ARCHMULOGY. 


Numbers I. to VIII. 


January, 1853-October, 1854. 4to. Belfast: Archer & Sons. 


London: J. Russell Smith. 


We have before us the first two volumes of the Journal published 
by the archeologists of Belfast; and, at a first glance, we perceive the 
futility of attempting to give our readers any sufficiently compendious 
or comprehensive idea of their contents within the limits of a single 
notice in our own pages. We intend, therefore, confining our remarks 
in this first review of so valuable a series of archeological papers, to 
the first two numbers of the set,—proposing to treat of two or more 
in each of our successive Numbers, until the whole shall have been 
passed in review. 

We must, however, begin by stating an objection to the form of the 
publication,—“small quarto.” This is an inconvenient size; it ranges 
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with nothing except the Notes and Queries; and that very work 
would have been much more acceptable to its readers had it been 
printed in octavo. Archeological periodical works should be either 
in octavo, or large quarto, like the Arch@ologia of London, or those 
published in France,—the admirable Annales Archéologiques for 
instance,—or else in folio, to range with the more elaborately illustrated 
works on set and fixed portions of archeological and architectural 
subjects. We wish that our Belfast brethren had imitated our friends 
of the Archeological Institute, or of the British Archeological 
Association, or even our own humble selves, in this respect. The 
disadvantage of folding plates is, we admit, considerable ; but not so 
great as to counterbalance the great convenience of the octavo form. 

We next take an objection to the price—twelve shillings per annum ; 
because we know that as long as this small sum is asked for four 
annual numbers of such a work, it must be published at considerable 
loss ; and that, therefore, one of two consequences is to be expected, 
—either that the illustrations of the work will dwindle away in excel- 
lence and number, or else that the existence of the work itself is not 
destined to be of long duration. We would strongly recommend the 
Ulster antiquaries to change their practice in this respect, to charge 
such a price for their work as may make it fairly remunerative, while it 
may not exceed the usual monetary expectations of the archeological 
public; to raise it to at least twenty or five-and-twenty shillings; to 
illustrate it with spirit and judgment; and then to trust to the abun- 
dant talent shown in its papers for the power of winning over members 
to their cause, and purchasers for their book. 

After getting rid of these preliminary criticisms—offered in the most 
disinterested spirit—we hasten to the more agreeable and important 
work of giving some account of the Journal itself. 

The origin of the Journal is well explained in the introductory 
prospectus :— 


“ The remarkable Exhibition of Northern Irish Antiquities and Historical Reliques 
at Belfast, on the occasion of the meeting, in that town, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, has opened up a new and fertile field of Archeology. 
The province of Ulster was already historically remarkable, as being the last part of 
Ireland which held out against the English sway, retaining its ancient customs to a 
comparatively recent period ; and for the extraordinary changes of population after- 
wards superinduced by a new and extensive colonization. It was also, at an earlier 
period, known to have been the battle-field of the native Irish chieftains, and the 
Scandinavian sea-kings. Other distinct races of men, from time to time, are re- 
corded to have effected settlements in the district, whose lineal descendants yet 
remain. But until the present Exhibition, it was not suspected that all these varied 
events had left vivid and unmistakable traces throughout the whole province. The 
correspondence elicited by the Exhibition, and the objects themselves which were 
exhibited, have proved that almost every townland in Ulster retains memorials of 
its singularly chequered history. The mountains still preserve their ancient cairns 
and cromlechs of pre-historic times ; the vallies their earthen tumuli, covering 
the sepulchres of heroes. The peat-bogs daily give up their ancient treasures of 
gold, silver and bronze. Even the modern innovations, the railway and canal, assist 
in revealing the singular relics of a former age. Finally, the descendants of the 
ancient families still retain in their possession many authentic and interesting records 
and local traditions. The whole province, in fact, at this moment, teems with the 
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most varied and remarkable memorials of successive phases of society, still acces- 
sible and still capable of complete elucidation. The tangled web of Northern Irish 
history can yet be unravelled by existing aids ;—but in twenty years more the case 
will be different. The men who are now the depositories of family and local history 
will be no more, or will have become the denizens of another land ; the manuscripts 
will be lost ; the bronzes, the gold and silver, will be consigned to the melting pot ; 
and thus a chasm wil] occur in our historical annals, never again to be filled.” 


At the commencement of the first Number we find an interesting 
essay on the Archeology of Ulster, the nature of which may be 
judged of from the following extract :— 


“The numerous wars which for many centuries convulsed this province, (the last 
strong-hold of the Irish Chieftains,) and the forcible settlements effected by strangers, 
from time to time, among the natives, were unfavourable to the preservation of 
written documents. It is known that many Irish families of distinction, dispos- 
sessed of their lands, and emigrating to various parts of the continent of Europe, 
(and latterly to America,) carried with them their old manuscript papers. Some of 
these have occasionally been met with in Belgium, France, Germany and Spain. It 
is believed, however, that a number still remain in the province ; and means will be 
taken, through this Journal, to elicit as much information as possible respecting 
them. Various public and private libraries also, in England and Scotland, as well 
as in this country, contain ancient MSS. relating to Ulster, the contents of which 
are likely to prove very interesting. Arrangements are made for examining these 
documents, and from time to time communicating the most important portions to 
the public, with suitable explanatory notes. There are, likewise, individuals in the 
province who possess curious family papers, and letters written by persons of note, 
chiefly of the last two centuries, Several collections of these have been placed at 
the disposal of the Editors. 

*¢ Besides the native histories and traditions, there is another source of information 
regarding the ancient state of Ulster. The records of Scandinavia, and of Wales, 
and still more, the early annals of Scotland, contain frequent allusions to the North 
of Ireland ; and, though hitherto little used for the purpose, afford the means of 
elucidating many portions of its early history. It will be one object of the con- 
ductors of this Journal to turn attention in this direction ; under the persuasion that 
such exterior and unbiassed evidence is a most important corroboration of facts 
recorded by authorities at home.” 


We next come upon a paper, continued through two numbers, of 
striking ability and interest, from the pen of one of our own members, 
the Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L., on “ The Origin and Characteristics of 
the Population in the Counties of Down and Antrim.” This paper 
contains more of modern statistics than would suit pages like our own ; 
but it is full of matter that every antiquary would be glad to be made 
acquainted with, and it is written with such admirable spirit and per- 
spicacity that it reflects high credit both on its author and on the 
Journal itself. Some good maps illustrate it, and we find in it the fol- 
lowing curious particulars concerning parishes and townlands :— 


“ Parishes are also ecclesiastical divisions, though used for civil purposes. In 
general they are well known to the inhabitants; and therefore in the maps which 
illustrate this paper, and in others yet to follow, their limits have been carefully in- 
dicated. For the sake of giving a definite meaning to the term ‘ parish ’ the maps 
of the Ordnance Survey have been followed, as in Griffith’s ‘ Valuation.’ 

‘ Since neither dioceses nor parishes conform to the limits of counties,—for reasons 
which need not be now examined,—it is not to be expected that the latter will be 
regulated by divisions of a subordinate kind. Accordingly, we find that many 
parishes are situated partially in each of two baronies, while others which lie near 
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a union of baronial boundaries, are, as Dr. Barrett would have said, ‘ quartered 
into three halves.’ 

“ The names of parishes are usually those of townlands within their respective 
limits ; each being usually named from that one which contains the church, or 
village, or both. The name of the village often supplants that of the ancient town- 
land, and sometimes both preserve collaterally a dubious claim to notice. A few 
remarks on names may not be uninteresting. 

“ In the parish of Saintfield, the old name of Tonaghnieve has disappeared ; but 
there can be little doubt that that was the name of the townland originally ; 
especially as the fraternal name of Tonaghmore still survives. It is not improbable 
that the ancient name of Dromore parish was Ballymaganlis, from the townland of 
that name ; but the name of the town has naturally superseded it. In Hillsborough 
parish, the ancient name Camlin, or Crumlin, has long ceased to possess any official 
existence. It is still, however, traditionally known in connection with the ancient 
burial-ground,! now forming part of the lawn of Hillsborough Castle,2 and its 
position is marked by the well-known Kate Rush’ tree. The name Shankill, de- 
rived from a townland which included a burying-place, is more than obsolescent ; 
except to the inquirer it may be regarded as obsolete. The town of Belfast con- 
stitutes so important a portion of the whole parish that its name has taken prece- 
dence ; and instead even of the townland of Shankill we read ‘ Edenderry.’ 

“The townlands in Ireland are equivalent to the townships in England ; in 
Scotland the same purpose is generally served by a minuter naming of farms and 
houses. The townlands are civil divisions ; but in one respect they coincide with 
the ecclesiastical ; for all parishes are composed of several of them complete. Their 
names are very peculiar ; in short the history of their names might almost be made 
a history of the country. But we must not anticipate a branch of the subject to be 
treated of hereafter. 

‘* A curious fact has often been noticed respecting the degree of familiarity with the 
names of the townlands. In the districts where population is dense, and especially 
in the Presbyterian districts, where ecclesiastical divisions are scarcely heard of, men 
are known by the townlands in which they reside ; they date their letters from 
them, and speak of them currently as well-known places. Yet they may not be 
known beyond the next market town ; indeed the names of parishes, when not con- 
nected with towns or villages, are often utterly unknown to the people of the 
county. On the contrary, in the districts where farms are large and population thin, 
or in the districts where churchmen mainly are found, the parishes are the local 
divisions that are known almost exclusively. In the parish of Killancy, in Down, 
and elswhere, it would be no difficult matter to find a hundred men of average in- 
telligence, not one of whom could tell the name of his parish if he were put to his 
oath. In the union of Magheramesk, in Antrim, it would be easy to find a similar 
number, not one of whom could venture to swear to the name of the townland, in 
which he was ‘ bred and born.’” 


The article entitled “The Island of Tory, its History and Anti- 
quities,” is dispersed over three numbers, is full of valuable matter, 
and is well illustrated ; but as the more purely archeological part of it 
occurs in No. III., we postpone making any extract from it until our 
next Number. The articles on “Ogham Inscriptions” by Mr. Windele, 
Mr. Macsweeny and Mr. Hitchcock, are well worth reading, although 


1 The church was removed to its present position in 1662, but occasional inter- 
ments took place in Crumlin burying-ground for nearly thirty years after. 

2 Not the fort or ancient castle, but the Marquis of Downshire’s residence. 

3 An idiotic girl called Kate, who generally amused herself by plaiting rushes 
and wandering through the country, had acquired the familiar soubriquet of ‘ Kate 
Rush.’ One day she accompanied a fureral procession to the old burial-ground ; 
and on leaving, stuck a green branch, which she carried, at the head of the grave. 
It a a large spreading tree, and was long regarded with much interest by the 
people. 
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they raise much matter for controversy. We recommend the sub- 
joined extract from Mr. Windele’s opening paper to the notice of 
those among our readers, who are acquainted with the “Coelbren y 
Beirdd :”— 


“ Ogham, then, signifies a secret or mysterious mode of writing, differing from 
the vulgar form. It is peculiar in its principles, and has but little affinity to any 
other known system. It is denominated the Ogham Craov, from its having been 
constructed in resemblance to a tree, and is evidently the parent of many other 
virgular scales modified from it. A main trunk, called a Fleasg, forms a centre 
line, from and through which extend and pass vertically and obliquely a number 
of simple straight lines, deriving their values from their combinations, which ascend 
from a unit to five. Besides this general resemblance to a stem and its branches, 
each letter thus formed is named after some specific tree or shrub, as Beth (the 
beech), Luis (the quickbeam), Fearn (the alder), &c. 

‘This arboretic similitude is carried out still farther in the reading, which com- 
mences at the root or lower extremity, and ascends to the top. The trunk, or medial 
line, is, in almost all instances hitherto discovered, represented, when found on 
monuments, by the angle of the stone, or by coped elevations in the centre. There 
are two instances, however, wherein it is incised on the face of the stone, as at 
Callan, in the county of Clare, and Kilcoleman, in the county of Kerry. In other 
cases, the Fleasg is only ideal, and intended to be understood, as in the rounded 
stones at Ballintaggart and Fort-William, and on the Dallans, at Lomonach, and 
Kinnard, Kerry. 

* The alphabet consists of sixteen primitive characters and eight dipthongs, besides 
the letters H and P, whose antiquity is uncertain. These are classified into five 
groups, containing five letters each. The primitives, in all probability, formed the 
whole of the original scale, and are so given by O’Halloran. (History of Ireland, 
i. p. 68.) The fifth or final group, with the exception of the character answering 
to ea, must certainly be an after-addition appended by later bards, for none of its 
letters have hitherto been found in any inscription. 

** That this was the original scale of the pre-Christian Irish, practised from the 
earliest periods by the Druidic priesthood, the repositories of all the learning of 
their time, and used by them on monuments and wooden tablets, has been invariably 
maintained by the native Seanachies, and later Irish writers. (See Molloy’s and 
MacCurtin’s Irish Grammars, &c.) 

“ An ancient tract, preserved in the Book of Ballymote, which is an abstract from 
the Uraicept na n-Eges, or Primer of the Bards—a compilation itself made in the 
seventh century by Cenfaela the learned, from more ancient treatises by Amergin 
and Feirceirtne—attributes the invention of the Ogham to Ogma, one of the early 
princes of the Tuatha de Danaan race. The passage is as follows :—‘ In what place, 
at what time, by whom and wherefore, was the Ogham invented? Locus est 
Hibernia insula, quam nos Scoti habitamus. The time during the reign of Breas, 
son of Elatan, King of Ireland . . by Ogma, a celebrated linguist and philo- 
sopher, the Ogham was invented.’ The antiquity thus assigned is so remote, that 
we are carried back into that misty and nebulous period which the learned annalist, 
Tigernach, pronounced ‘ uncertain’ in the tenthcentury. The elder Chas. O’Conor, 
of Bealnager, deems it a conclusive proof of this high antiquity that the names of the 
letters are partly vernacular and partly Phenician ; and, as if to corroborate this, 
it is not a little singular that M. Gebelin, a learned foreigner, drew attention to a 
resemblance which he was the first to observe, between the Oghams and the 
Assyrian cuneiform characters—a remote one, no doubt; but the simple wedge, 
which receives its power or value from its combinations and position, whether 
vertical, horizontal, or oblique, confined within long parallel lines, has a nearer 
affinity to the Irish score than to any other known character.” 


The following extract from Mr. J. Huband Smith’s article on 
“ Ancient Stone Crosses” should be made a note of by Welsh 
antiquaries :— 
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** The crosses placed around the possessions set apart in Ireland for religious pur- 
poses, of which a considerable number still exist, were called Termon crosses, and the 
lands received the name of Termon lands, or ‘ Lands of the Crosse.’ Such crosses 
were erected in a public manner, and with much solemnity ; and it appears, from 
another ancient canon, that the king, the bishop, and the people of the district were 
accustomed to assist at the ceremony. The cross-lands, or Croce@, as they were 
called in the old law Latin, soon became numerous and extensive, and the thorough 
elucidation of their history would be a task well deserving the attention of an ac- 
curate and energetic historical antiquary. Considerable jurisdiction and privileges 
were granted to those of Kilkenny, Meath, Kildare, and Louth ; as well as those of 
Navan, Ferns, Carlow, Wexford, Leighlin, and other places. In later times, when, 
by the ill-judged liberality of the English monarchs, grants of royal liberties were 
made to some of the most powerful of the English settlers in Ireland, nine pala- 
tinates, as they were termed, were erected ; but from these the lands of the cross, or 
church lands, within them, appear to have been specially excepted. Sir John 
Davis, the Attorney-General for Ireland, in the reign of James I., tells us, that the 
king’s writ did not run into those counties palatine, but only in the church lands 
lying within the same, which where called ‘ the crosse,’ wherein the king made a 
sheriff. Thus the crocee, or church lands, were successively erected into counties, 
with civil jurisdiction ; and accordingly, we find in some documents they are so 
termed ; as for instance, ‘ the county of the cross ef Tipperary.’ Some curious 
notices respecting these lands are to be found in the Rolls of the Court of Chancery, 
in which mention is made of the subsidies and other burdens imposed upon ‘ the 
commonalty of the church lands.’ ” 


The “ Metropolitan Visitation of the Diocese of Kerry, a.p. 1397,” 
shows by its title what an important document it must necessarily be 
to the Irish antiquary. The “ Description of Iona” we consider, be it 
said with all due respect, to be a little bit of piratical encroachment on 
the territory of the antiquaries of Scotland,—though from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, the cousinship between the two districts of 
Ulster and Western Scotia is so close, that probably no objection will 
be raised by the parties interested. _ 

“ King William’s Progress to the Boyne,” in two Numbers, is 
worked out with much detail; but it does not concern Welsh readers. 

All the numbers contain copious “ Notes and Queries,” which promise 
to be highly useful; and at the end of No. II. commences the pub- 
lication, accompanied by copious notes, of the “ Annals of Ulster,” 
which will constitute one of the most important features of the whole 
work. Reserving, therefore, for future notice the other portions of 
this Journal, we congratulate our Ulster brethren on their book, and 
ourselves on being able to bring it before our readers’ notice. 











